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THE AFGHAN TREATY. 


eb terms of the Afghan Treaty are equitable, mode- 
rate, and satisfactory. Minute criticisms of the judg- 
ment which has been shown in the selection of a frontier 
are necessarily confined to military experts. As the 
Viceroy, acting perhaps under instructions from home, has 
been anxious to avoid any large annexation of territory, it 
may be assumed that the reasons for advancing the frontier 
in two or three directions have satisfied his professional 
advisers. Among the passionate censures which were 
passed on the policy of the Government at the beginning 
of the war was the assertion that the existing frontier was 
the best that could have been chosen. To those who de- 
sired to form an impartial judgment it seemed strange that 
territorial divisions inherited from the Sikh Government of 
the Punjaub should be ideally perfect. The tract of country 
between the Indus and the mountains seemed to invite inva- 
sion by the difficulties which it interposed in the way of de- 
fence; but local knowledge and technical skill are required 
to determine the expediency of occupying the whole or 
any portion of the passes. The predatory mountain tribes 
are still likely to be troublesome; but they will be more 
easily controlled since the Indian Government has ac- 
quired the right of dealing with them independently and 
directly. Military authorities differ as to the advantage 
which might have resulted from the continued occupation 
of Candahar. An English garrison in the city or neigh- 
bourhood would have threatened the flank of an invader, 
and it would have been near enough to operate against 
Cabul. Other military authorities hold that the position 
would be too far in advance of the general frontier line, and 
there were strong political objections to a partial dismem- 
berment of the Afghan State. The covenant by which 
the AmEER binds himself to accept English guidance 
in his foreign policy, though it may not be uniformly 
observed, will be useful in preventing diplomatic com- 
plications. No Afghan ruler will henceforth, unless 
he is prepared for an immediate rupture, either admit 
a Russian Envoy into his capital or repel an English 
Mission. The stipulation that an English Resident 
with a sufficient escort is to be permanently placed at 
Cabul had been generally anticipated. Before the war 
the Indian Government would have been content with 
the appointment of agents: at Herat and Candahar; and 
the article of the treaty is,on the part of the Amerr, a 
confession of inferiority and defeat. It might perhaps 
have been prudent to exact an admission of the right to 
appoint a Resident without necessarily insisting on its 
exercise. The reasons which have induced the Viceroy 
and the Government at home to take a more decided 
course are not fully understood. There will be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the expediency of agreeing to pay 
to the AMEER a moderate allowance, which will be contin- 
gent on his fidelity to his engagements. Lord Lawrence 
and his successors had on several occasions made grants of 
money to SHERE ALI. 

The extreme violence of the late assailants of the 
Government will render it difficult for them to acknow- 
ledge that they have been mistaken. Their warnings 
of impending failure have been signally contradicted by 
the event; and their demonstrations of the injustice 
of the war no longer attract attention. A Government 
which has been denounced with equal indignation for 
its wickedness and its folly may hope that the disproof 


of one of the charges will throw doubt on the other. 
The attempts which are made to depreciate the success of 
the Government are merely expressions of disappointment. 
Sanguine prophets of evil, having no longer the op- 
portunity of describing Yaxoos Kwan as a formidable 
enemy, have suddenly discovered that he has little hold 
on the nation which he nominally rules, and that his 
bodily and mental vigour are so far impaired that he is no 
longer a serviceable ally. The Indian Government, in 
acknowledging Yaxoos as the successor of SHEre ALI, has 
probably satisfied itself that his sovereignty is practically 
established. Although his kinsmen and nobles are per- 
haps ready to prosecute their customary intrigues, it is 
not known that there is rebellion in any part of Afghan- 
istan; and it cannot be doubted that he will re- 
turn to his capital stronger than when he left it for 
Gundamuk. Lord Mayo and other Viceroys added to the 
security of SHERE ALI’s position by formal declarations 
that they would regard with displeasure any attempt to 
disturb his possession of the throne. The new treaty 
contains no guarantee of the title either of the dynasty or 
of the reigning AMEER; but it virtually pledges the Indian 
Government to discourage the efforts of pretenders. If 
there is any truth in the report that a brother of Yaxoos’s 
is plotting for the detachment of Herat from his domi- 
nions, the AMEER will probably be aided, if necessary, to 
maintain his power in the principal stronghold of Afghan- 
istan. Comparisons of Yaxoos to San Soosan are at 
least premature. The present Indian Government is not 
proposing to substitute a nominee of its own choice for the 
actual ruler of the country. On the contrary, it recog- 
nizes the chief who has already obtained the adhesion of 
the people and the army as the legitimate successor of his 
father. There was at one time reason to fear that a state 
of anarchy might render it impossible to find any Afghan 
ruler with whom peace could be made. Yakoos Rees did 
good service to both belligerents by representing an actual] 
Government. 

A still more inveterate class of pessimists, not disputing 
the success of the Afghan enterprise, persists in maintain- 
ing the doctrine that Russia, although apparently baffled, 
has effected the main object of the intrigues which were 
the undoubted cause of the war. According to their in- 
terpretation, the object of General KAUFMANN’s mission was 
not so much to disturb SHere Att’s relations with the 
Indian Government as to create a diversion while the 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin might be rendered nuga- 
tory. The business of the Envoy to Cabul was to occupy 
the attention of the English Government while East Rou- 
melia was more and morecompletely se from Turkey. 
Those who hold as an article of faith that English states- 
men of all parties are uniformly feeble and insincere 
have no difficulty in satisfying themselves that the 
force and fraud of Russia are uniformly triumphant. A 
more cheerful judgment may be founded on not less 
plausible grounds. Victories in war and diplomacy are 
on the whole desirable, even though they may be at- 
tended by incidental drawbacks. The interests of India 
in Afghanistan concern Englishmen more nearly than the 
interests of Turkey in Roumelia. No intelligent poli- 
tician ever doubted that the Power which engaged in a 
great war would have a constant superiority in negotiation 
with an opponent who shrank from an appeal to force. 
When the Treaty of Berlin was concluded Russian 
generals were administering the Turkish provinces at 
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their pleasure ; and it might easily be foreseen that they 
would be employed to counteract the fulfilment of the 
promises which had been made by their Government. By 
the incessant vigilance of England Russian intrigues have 
been partially thwarted; but a balance of success has 
accrued to the strong man who was fully armed. It is 
possible that English diplomacy might have secured 
farther concessions if the Government had not been com- 
pelled to watch the fortunes of the Afghan campaign. It 
is something to have attained unalloyed success in the 
quarter where English interests were more immediately 
affected. 

In Asia as in Europe, the Power which resorted to force 
was rewarded by success for its use of the final argument 
which lies behind diplomacy. The Russians were well 
advised in declining to make war in Afghanistan, as the 
English Government had prudently recognized the impossi- 
bility of defending Turkey ; but, on the whole, the reputa- 
tion of England has, even in relation to European trans- 
actions, not been impaired during the last two or three 
years, while the punishment of Suere Aut for his 
acceptance of General Kaurmann’s overtures must have 
convinced the potentates of Central Asia that in 
those regions the Paelish Government is more formidable 
than its rival. The struggle which has ended for the 
present will probably recommence; but until some great 
reverse has counterbalanced the result of the Afghan war, 
a wholesome fear will restrain turbulent neighbours and 
discontented subjects from dangerous encroachments. The 
rumour of insurrections in Northern Afghanistan, sup- 
posed to be promoted by Russian agents, are probably in- 
accurate. Within a few months the agreement which 
Lord Crarenpon and Lord GRANVILLE negotiated some 

ears ago has been formally renewed by the English and 
Basson Governments. As between the two Great Powers, 
Afghanistan is recognized as politically dependent on 
England; and since the conclusion of the late treaty 
it will be more practicable than in former times to 
enforce on the Afghan ruler the peaceable intentions 
of the paramount Power. A more timid policy would 
probably have thrown Afghanistan into the arms of Russia, 
and it is not to be regretted that SHere ALI provoked a 
collision which rendered possible a readjustment of former 
relations. The interminable discussions about the language 
used by successive Viceroys and by Afghan rulers or 
Ministers have now become obsolete. War dissolves 
contracts which are not afterwards expressly revived, 
and the rights and duties of the Indian Government and 
the Ameer are henceforth defined by the treaty. Even if 
Yaxoos Kuan should be dethroned by a rival, the obliga- 
tions which he has incurred may be justly enforced on his 
successor. The actual Government of any country can, 
for international purposes, bind the whole community. 
The Treaty of Gundamuk is not humiliating to the 
Afghans, and it apparently includes all the securities 
which could be justly demanded by England. 


EGYPT AND EUROPE. 


Government reigns in Egypt. The Kueprve 
has listened politely to the remonstrances of Mr. 
Viviax, but is said to have explained that he is helpless. 
The natives will have a native Government, and nothing 
but a native Government. Satisfaction is being given to 
the wounded feelings of the soldiery, and the gallant 
Egyptian army is being brought up to something like a 
war footing. The Pashas are as happy as Pashas can be, 
there is a homogeneous Council of State all natives, and 
there will soon be a native Parliament with no less than a 
hundred members. The screw has been put on the tillers 
of the soil more sharply than ever; and the operation of: 
selling the growing crop, which brought not only ruin, but 
death, to thousands last year, has been repeated this spring. 
The Englishmen whose services were secured for the good 
of the State with such a lond flourish of trumpets az 
rapidly leaving. Captain Barine has resigned, and so, it 
is stated, has Colonel Gorpon; and the loss of Colonel 
Gorpoy is the greatest loss Egypt could sustain. Lastly, 
it is said, the wheel of fortune, which revolves so rapidly 
at Constantinople, has turned in favour of the KuHEDIvE; 
and he is now regarded with honour and admiration 
by the sovereign who a few weeks ago was ready and even 
eager to depose him. If his conduct is judged dispassion- 
ately, it ought to be recognized as calculated to secure him 


golden opinions at Constantinople. He has done everything 
that a true Turk longs to do and would do if he were not 
afraid. He has made the notion of Turkish reforms from 
within as ridiculous as it could be made. He has laughed 
at the Great Powers; he has speculated with much adroit- 
ness on their divisions. He has got back for his Pashas 
the good things on which intruding Christians had begun 
to fasten. He fleeces his provinces to make one payment 
to his creditors in order to shut their mouths and give him 
time to float handsomely and irretrievably into bankruptcy. 
He is every inch a Turk, and behaves as such, and may 
claim to be the pride and model of the Ottoman world. 
Even, however, the most fortunate of men cannot have 
everything. He has one cause of real regret. He broke 
loose from the ways of the West before he had got hold of 
the proceeds of the Roruscuitp loan. He was so far pre- 
mature that he did not screw the last penny out of his 
confiding creditors before he defied them. Otherwise he 
has played his game with great judgment and caution. 
But it is impossible to believe that he enjoys the sweets 
of success without many misgivings as to their last- 
ing. He has as yet defied France and laughed at Eng- 
land without feeling any serious consequences ; but he is 
perfectly aware that it is not only France and England 
that he has to deal with, but all the Great Powers. 


It is a mistake to imagine that Egypt may pass under 
the tutelage of Europe, and to speak as if France, by in- 
terfering in Egypt, would introduce new complications 
and introduce into the field competitors who have as yet 
nothing to do with Egypt. By the institution of the 
International Tribunals Egypt is already under the tute- 
lage of the Great Powers, and of a variety of Powers who 
cannot be called great. Germany, Austria, and Italy have 
treaty rights against the Kuepive, and Germany has has- 
tened to show that she is not at all inclined to let these 
treaty rights sleep. The constitution of the International 
Tribunals is altogether inconsistent with ideas of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Foreign judges treat the nominal 
sovereign of the country as if he were a private person. 
If the Kuepive makes a decree, the first question is 
whether the Courts will allow it to stand. If it affects 
the property or prejudices the claims of a foreigner, the 
Courts say that the decree is waste paper. If the Kug- 
DIVE does not attend to the Courts, it is open to any of 
the Governments which the judges represent to say that 
deference must be paid to their representatives. This is 
the position taken up by Prince Bismarck. He will not 
stand the sentences of German judges remaining inopera- 
tive. The Courts have pronounced that the decree em- 
bodying the GoscHEn-JouserT arrangement constituted 
a contract between the Kueprve and his creditors. If 
a German would lose by this contract being broken, 
the contract must be upheld by German judges, and 
by Germany backing up the German judges. Austria 
and Italy follow in the wake of Germany, and ask that 
the sentences of these judges shall be upheld. Prince 
Bismarck merely comes forward to remind the 
that he is bound hand and foot to-Europe. The real 
difficulty in the way of the Kuepive is not the challenge 
he has given to France and England, but the state of 
subserviency to all the Powers in which the creation of 
the International Tribunals has placed him. ll the 
Powers have grounds of interference in Egypt if they 
please to use their rights. But will any of them use their 
rights? This brings us back to the very difficult position 
in which France is now placed. It is not merely that 
France has been openly defied, that specific promises 
made to France have been broken, that France has her 
traditions of Mediterranean influence to uphold, and openly 
avows that she cannot be indifferent to the interests of 
her bondholders. France has also to decide whether she 
will accept or relinquish the position of the mandatory of 
Europe in regard to the Kuepive. Prince Bismarck is not 
likely to send German troops to Alexandria, but he can 
easily put great pressure on France to send, or, which 
would probably be all that was needed, to threaten to send 
French troops. It was France that stipulated at Berlin 
that Egypt should be kept out of the discussions of the 
Powers. Prince Bismarck agreed to this, and he may 
very well say that, if Europe left Egypt to France 
as a special subject for its private consideration, France 
may be invited to see that proper respect is paid to the 
treaty rights of Germany. Perhaps the matter may be 
allowed to drop for the moment, but it can only be for 
the moment that it is dropped. The time during which 
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the treaties are in force is rapidly coming to an end, and 
it is scarcely conceivable that, unless a new settlement of. 
Egyptian affairs is made before the treaties expire, inter- 
ference should not grow out of the confusion and angry 
incriminatio n ions which will arise when the treaties come to 
an en ty ap 

France most certainly does not wish to interfere in 
Egypt, and sensible Frenchmen detest as much as sensible 
Englishmen can detest the notion of plunging into diffi- 
culty and danger in order to punish a petty Oriental 
despot. But they are aware that there is no doubt in 
Europe that France would interfere if she dared to do so; 
and it is at least painful for them to own that a Repub- 
lican Government cannot uphold the honour and interests 
of France as well as a monarchical Government would 
have done. The action which Germany has taken is not 
regarded as at all hostileto France. On the contrary, 
Germany is regarded as supporting France in rather 
an unusual manner, and Prince BisMaRcK is just now 
signifying in many ways his wish to be on mach more 
friendly terms with France than hitherto. But, with 
regard to Egypt, the peculiar form which German activity 
is assuming is to inquire politely whether France considers 
itself one of the Great Powers or not—whether, having 


~ assumed a sort of responsibility for Egypt at Berlin, and 


having exacted specific pledges from the Kueprve, which 
he has ostentatiously broken, it is now going to sit still, 
or prefers to take on itself the office of the representative 
of Europe, and to see the paves of Germany, among 
other nations, redressed. It is an extremely perplexing 
question for those at the head of affairs in France to de- 
cide; and, as their embarrassment makes them feel very 
uncomfortable, it has seemed natural to them to vent 
some of their irritation on England, which has, as they 
think, left them in the lurch. It must be owned that this 
irritation is not altogether without good ground. Eng- 
land went much further in the way of interference, and 
led France to count on its support much more confidently, 
than was at all warranted, if at the last moment it was to 
turn round and say that it had no interests to think of 
except its own, and that its interests are confined to the 
secure use of the Suez Canal. What had the Suez 
Canal got to do with the enforced payment of the 
May coupon, with the loan of an English civil servant 
to the Kuepive, with the undertaking to employ an 
Englishman forced on the Kuepive in order to float 
the loan? When Nvpar PasHA was 
dismissed, the Kuepive promised England and France 
that his English and French Ministers should have a veto 
on the decision of their native colleagues, and England 
joined France in solemnly informing him that, unless he 
a this promise, he would incur great responsibility. 
What did the English Government mean, and what could 
Frenchmen have expected it to mean? How could 
any Frenchman have guessed that what England meant 
was that, if the KHEDIvE dismissed his foreign Ministry, 
he would be simply ordered not to block up the Suez 
Canal? For our home politics it may be quite enough to 
say that our Government nearly got us into a scrape, 
but saved itself by clearing out of the mess at the 
last moment. But to Frenchmen the question is not 
whether Englishmen think proper to blame their Govern- 
ment, but whether the one country has behaved hand- 
somely to the other. We may at least be quite sure that if 
anything of the sort had happened to us—if, for example, 
France had joined with us in puting pressure on the 
Porte, had exacted promises of reform in conjunction with 
us, had made the eos pay this sum and accept that 
Minister, and had told him that it and we would hold him 
responsible if he changed what he had undertaken to 
maintain, and then, when the Porte had blown its pro- 
mises to the wind and had laughed at its guardians, if 
France had quietly explained to us that all it had ever 
meant was that the Suitan should not close the Dar- 
danelles to merchantmen—our complaints against France 
would have been much more free and bitter than any 
that Frenchmen have uttered against England. 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S APPOINTMENT. 


appointment of Sir Garyet to the civil 
and military command of Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the neighbouring districts seems to have given general 
Satisfaction. The immediate cause of the measure may 


perhaps have been the resolute adherence of Sir Barrig 
RERE to the policy which he has commenced and followed 
in spite of the gentle protests of the Government at home. 
It is also possible that distrust of the capacity of the acting 
Commander-in-Chief may have suggested the appointment 
of an officer of higher military and political rank. Itis a 
remarkable proof of Sir Garnet WOLSELEY’s popularity 
that his reputation has survived a singularly indiscreet 
eulogy published by a devoted admirer in the form of a 
biography. An equestrian statue erected in honour of a 
provincial mayor or a colonel of Volunteers would be 
scarcely more inappropriate. The most plausible objec- 
tion to the appointment of Sir Garnet WOLSELEY is founded 
on the inconvenience of proclaiming to the world that 
only one officer can be found in the army who can be 
trusted in cases of emergency. It may be admitted that 
Sir Garnet WoLsELEY’s rapid rise is due to merit as well 
as to fortune. He was little more than a boy when he 
attained distinction by conspicuous personal courage; and 
as a young man he maintained in India the character 
which he had acquired in the Crimea. The march to the 
Red River and the negotiations which followed showed 
that he possessed administrative ability and practical tact ; 
and his success in the petty war with the King of 
ASHANTEE was due to his careful preparations and to his 
vigorous execution of a judicious plan. A short tenure of 
the Government of Natal and his late employment in 
Cyprus have given him some political experience. He has 
not yet had an opportunity of showing whether he pos- 
sesses the qualities of a general or a statesman ; but, when 
the Government resolved on achange of persons, no choice 
could perhaps have been made which would have been 
more generally approved. It may be hoped that the in- 
vasion of Zululand will have been successfully accom- 
plished before his arrival, as the Sikh campaign was 
already finished by Lord Goucn while Sir Napier 
was on his way to India with a commission to supersede 
him. 

In one qualification for high office Sir Garnet W OLSELEY 
probably excels Sir Bartie FRERE, inasmuch as there is 
little doubt that he will obey orders. Although there is 
no reason to believe the stories of rejection of overtures 
for peace on the part of CrTEwayo, it is certain that the 
Hicu Commissioner would not be satisfied with any con- 
cession short of absolute submission. In the despatches 
lately published Sir Barrie Frere calls the attention of 
the SecreTary of State to measures of precaution or re- 
pression which are, in his judgment, required on other 
parts of the frontier. Sir Garnet WoLSELEY knows that he 
is sent out to make peace as soon as possible; and he 
is not likely to entertain strong convictions which may 
conflict with obedience to hisinstructions. The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHequer and the Secretary for the CoLonizs were 
not weak enough to comply with the preposterous demand 
that the instructions of the Government should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament before they could be put into execu- 
tion ; but, in their anxiety to avoid censure, the Ministers 
went to the extreme of communicative facility. The new 
Governor and is, like an advertising 
tradesman, to refuse no reasonable offer from the enemy, 
and he is expressly prohibited from annexing any portion 
of Zulu territory. The Government is perhaps not well 
advised in publishing a self-denying ordinance before 
the time for decision has arrived. It is always doubtful 
whether warlike and barbarous tribes are less trouble- 
some as neighbours or as subjects. Two or three 
hundred thousand Zulus already live peaceably under 
British dominion in Natal, while their countrymen 
beyond the Tugela have no profession or occupation 
except fighting. It is by no means obvious that the 
annexation of CErTEWAYO’s country, especially if the 
Kine himself would consent to recognize English supre- 
macy, might not be the best and cheapest arrangement 
for all parties. There is nothing unreasonable in Lord 
Excuo’s hope that the Zulus, who are among the bravest 
of mankind, may hereafter, like the most warlike races of 
India, do good service as English soldiers. The original 
war was unjust because it was, at least for the time, un- 

3 desirable to it in the manner 
which may offer the best security for permanent peace. 
leepndion members of the House of Commons illustrated 
the unfitness of a popular Assembly to use executive power 
by their hasty attempts to tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


The instructions to Sir Gazwet will probably 
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not disclose the policy of the Government with respect to 
a more complicated and difficult question than the termi- 
nation of the Zulu war. In negotiating with the Boers 
Sir Garver WotsELeY will scarcely command the authority 
which attaches to Sir Barttz Freke’s great ability and 
long experience. During the late interviews at Pretoria, 
though the leaders of the malcontent party could not be 
induced to withdraw their demand of independence, they 
were deterred for the time from extreme measures by the 
courtesy and firmness of the Hien Commissioner. His 
influence had probably been increased by the marked 
favour which he had shown to the Boer settlers during 
the discussion on the disputed boundary and the award. 
The advocates of the Zulu claims, including Bishop 
Cotenso, have habitually denounced the encroaching 
tendency of the Boers, not without plausible grounds ; 
but in the Transvaal the strong bias of the Hicu Com- 
MISSIONER on the side of civilized Europeans would not fail 
to be appreciated. In this case, as in his hostile’ or 
friendly dealings with Crrewayo, Sir Garnet WOLSELEY 
will to the best of his ability give effect to the policy of 
the Government, if it has mn settled and included in 
his instructions; but it may be allowable to doubt 
whether Sir M. H. Beacu and his colleagues have finally 
determined on their future course. If the Republic of the 
Transvaal were still in existence, there would be no 
difference of opinion on the expediency of respecting its 
independence. That it was in a state of financial in- 
solvency, of administrative anarchy, and of inability to 
defend itself against invasion, might have been a reason 
for inviting English protection, as it caused a passive 
acquiescence in Sir TueopHitus Suepstone’s decree of 
annexation. It was not the duty, nor was it for the in- 
terest, of the English Government officially to impose on 
the Republic an unasked boon. Assistance against native 
enemies, either in compliance with request or by voluntary 
offer, might perhaps have been requited with gratitude, or 
it might have been subject to stipulated conditions. If 
Certewayo had executed the design which he had frequently 
announced, of washing his spears in the Transvaal, the 
annexation would probably have taken place by agree- 
ment; or, if the Republic had been able to repel 
the invasion, it would have established beyond dispute its 
claim to independence. The seizure of the territory, 
though it was effected without the aid of military force, 
has been since resented, and it converted Cerewayo from 
an ally into an enemy. It is difficult to undo even an im- 
politic arrangement; but it is not impossible that it may 
become expedient to revert to the policy of 1852. The 
Government of that day, in renouncing its claims to the 
allegiance of the Boers of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange Free State, relieved itself from a load of responsi- 
bility. Sir Garner Wotsecey has probably been in- 
structed in substance to temporize and to watch the course 
of events. 


On one point the Government is indisputably in the 
right. When it had arrived at the conclusion that Sir 
BartLe Frere and Lord CuetmsForp ought, for the good 
of the service, to be superseded, private considera- 
tions were properly disregarded. No public servant 
has a right to complain of the preference accorded 
to a competitor who is supposed to be more capable. 
Both the officers who are practically displaced owed 
their appointments to the belief that they were highly 
qualified for the discharge of their important func- 
tions. Lord Cuezmsrorp had seen much active service, 
though he had not previously held any chief command ; 
and his superiors had uniformly borne witness to his zeal 
and efficiency. He conducted the operations against the 
Caffres on the frontier of the Cape Colony with skill and 
success ; but in the later and more serious campaign he 
has, with or without his own fault, not been fortunate. If 
the war is not brought to an end before July, Sir Garver 
Wotszxey will have the opportunity of testing the ability 
which he is believed to possess. Sir Barrie Frere 
probably sacrificed his own inclination to public duty 
when, at Lord Carnarvon’s request, he undertook the 
arduous office of governing the South African possessions. 
The Transvaal had been previously annexed ; and there was 
no immediate reason to apprehend a frontier war. The 


Ministry of the Cape had to the best of its power thwarted — 


Lord Carnarvon’s policy; and afterwards, during the 
Caffre war, it advanced pretensions to military authority 
which could not be recognized. The election of an 
Assembly which supported a more loyal Ministry was to 


be largely attributed to the confidence reposed in Sir 
Bartie Frere, who is still highly popular throughout the 
South African colonies. Having engaged the Government 
in a war which it desired to avert, Sir BarTLe FReRE can 
scarcely complain of the restriction of his administrative 
province. If he declines to retain an office diminished in 
dignity and importance, he will incur no discredit ; and, 
on the other hand, acquiescence in the decision of the 
Ministers will be attributed to patriotism and sense of 
duty. Mr. Grapstone’s eloquent and generous protest 
against the attacks which have been made on Sir Barrie 
Frere will perhaps tend to soothe his sense of the injus- 
tice to which he has been exposed. It may be hoped that 
Sir Garnet WOLSELEY will justify a reputation which still 
requires to be confirmed. 


PROTECTION IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


fre decisive majorities by which the Protectionist pro- 
posals of Prince Bismarck have been carried have 
left no doubt as to the support which his new policy com- 
mands in the German Parliament. The President and 
the first Vice-President have resigned their functions as 
belonging to a party which is no longer in harmony either 
with the Government or the majority; and while both 
their successors are Protectionists, oneis an Ultramontane. 
The new alliance between Prince Bismarck and the 
Clerical Centre has naturally suggested the notion that 
there is some sort of compact between them. In return for 
the duties on iron and grain, the allies of the priests 
are to procure some remission of the severe laws to 
which their friends are subjected. It is impossible to say 
whether there is any foundation of truth for this supposi- 
tion ; but, even if the Fak laws are modified, this modifi- 
cation will be but a small change making part of a large 
change. If the attitude of Prince Bismarck has changed 
towards the Clericals, their attitude to him has been still 
more changed. The antagonism of Prince Bismarck to the 
Papal party was always purely political. He did not 
quarrel with it on religious or irreligious grounds. His 
one objection to it was that it endangered the security of 
the German Empire. The Clerical party saw, and saw 
rightly, in the German Empire the real obstacle to the 
revival of the Temporal Power. To shake the creation of 
Prince Bismarck seemed the surest way to get back 
his own for the Pore; and in the early days 
of the German Empire the extreme section of the 
Ultramontane party was supreme at Rome, and 
it had scarcely any other thought in its head 
than the restoration of the Temporal Power. Under 
the rule of the present Pore things are much 
altered. Without any renunciation of his theoretical 
pretensions, he has shown that he can look at things in 
their practical aspect. If his claims to the Temporal 
Power are to fall into abeyance, he cannot want so many 
Italian Cardinals as his predecessors required. He has not 
to think of himself as an Italian prince having Italian 
subordinates in offices of administration. In accordance 
with this view the number of non-Italian Cardinals has 
been so increased that now there are exactly as many 
Cardinals who are not Italians as there are Cardinals 
who are Italians; and the appointment, not only of Dr. 
Newman, but of the Hungarian Bishop Haynatp, shows 
how little influence the extreme section of the Ultra- 
montanes now possess at the Vatican. The Clerical 
party in Germany is no longer prompted to view the 
Empire as an enemy which must be beaten down in order 
that the special object of restoring the Temporal Power 
may be attained. Itis content to go on as a German party 
under existing German institutions ; and it expresses its 
opinions on questions which can be regarded from a 
purely German point of view. When it is asked what 
are its views as to Protection, it replies that it thinks Pro- 
tection conducive to the well-being of a country. The 
Clerical Centre, in short, is Protectionist on principle, 
just as Prince Bismarck is, and as the majority of 
Germans are. Protection seems to most Englishmen 
such a mistake that when they hear of so clever 
aman as Prince Bismarck advocating it they think 
he must have some subtle design totally uncon- 
nected with commerce, and that his Clerical sup- 
porters must have sold their votes when they support 
him. This is, we believe, a total misconception of what 
is really taking place. The Clerical Protectionists of 
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Germany, by the abandonment of the controversy as to 
the Temporal Power, are no longer moved to say they dis- 

with Prince Bismarck when they agree with him. 
That is all. They are left free to vote as they think best, 
and they think that Protection is best for Germany. 

As the debates on Prince Bismarck’s proposals have 
proceeded, the economical side of the controversy has 
come out into greater and greater prominence, and the 
financial side has faded into comparative insigni- 
ficance. At first it appeared as if all that Prince 
BisMaRcK wanted was more money, aad that all he 
wished to have recognized was that frontier duties fur- 
nished the best means of increasing the revenue. But 
as his views have gained compactness, or as the time came 
for his letting them be revealed with more distinctness, he 
has taken up with increasing decision the position that 
Protection is in itself a thing desirable, and even necessary, 
for Germany. In a speech onthe duties on imported wood 
he has urged that protective duties are necessary if the 
forests of Germany are to be maintained; and in defend- 
ing the duties on wheat and other cereals, he declared that 
the interests of the numerous small proprietors in Ger- 
many must be considered. The duty sanctioned by 
the Parliament at the invitation of the Government is 
not a heavy one, amounting as it does to about two 
shillings a quarter. But, although this was all that 
Prince Bismarck asked, his proposals having been framed 
before he knew how protectionist he and his country 
really were, he has already written a letter to one of the 
Bavarian Ministers in which he announces that he regrets 
his demands were so moderate, and thinks that the pro- 
tection accorded to the small cultivators should have been 
much more effectual. On the other hand, it was precisely 
the impost on grain, moderate though it might be, which 
made Herr ForKeNnBEcH resign the post which he has 
filled with so much distinction. He is the Mayor of 
Berlin; and the chief inhabitants of Berlin who do not 
belong to Government circles, and the chief inhabitants 
of all the large commercial towns, dread the grain 
duty as tending to make the food of the urban 
population dear. The contest has therefore tended to 
become a contest between town and country, and in 
Germany the mass of voters and the bulk of wealth belong 
to the country, not to the towns. The Protectionists of 
course own that the grain duties will make bread in towns 
fractionally dearer; but then they contend that the gain 
to the country people will be much greater than the loss 
to the tewn people. And when Protectionists are thorough- 
going they always look on fragments of Protection as boons 
to be given to different applicants. The iron-manufac- 
turers, for example, have succeeded in getting a duty of 
ten shillings a ton put onpig-iron. This, it is supposed, 
will enable them to give better wages to their workmen. 
It is only fair, the friends of the peasants contend, that 
part of their increased wages should go in the shape of an 
extra halfpenny a loaf to the honest, hard-working country 
cultivator. 

Exactly the same movement is going on in France as in 
Germany. England is not the only country which is 
receiving quantities of American corn and meat large 
enough to damp the spirits of home producers. The im- 
portations from America into France are nothing like so 
large as those into England, but still they are very con- 
siderable. It is asserted that last year France imported 
a million quarters of wheat from the United States. The 
French corn-grower cannot contend against this competi- 
tion, as his advocates allege; and it is said that in at least 
four districts of France wheat is ceasing to be cultivated. 
The competition of American beef, pork, and cheese is 
also said to be telling on French production, and 
an effort of a very serious and determined character 
is being made to induce the Government to put on 
protective duties so as to save the French grower. The 
duty asked for on wheat appears to be about six shillings 
a quarter, and it may be remarked that this is very much 
the amount by which it has been calculated that the 
American importer can undersell the English producer. 
The assumption in France, as in Germany, is that the 
peasant cultivator must be kept going and not suffered to 
tall into ruin. The Free-traders of France are abler and 
more powerful than their brethren in Germany, and they 
have the great advantage that the Government is not 
against them. M. TrrarD, the Minister of Agriculture, 
is a Free-trader, but the Ministerial attituce in France 
is rather one of neutrality than of resistance to 


Protection ; and interests that demand Protection with 
sufficient energy are not unlikely to get it. A tech- 
nical discussion is going on in France as to the real cost 
of producing wheat, the Free-traders alleging that the 
Protectionists greatly exaggerate it. There is also the 
standing controversy as to whether the producer or the 
consumer is to be considered, and the same stress is laid 
in France as in Germany on the supreme importance of 
upholding the home market. Further, there is the same 
discussion as to whether the towns or the country ought 
to be most thought of; and in France some of the most 
advanced writers are Protectionist on the curious ground 
that, unless the country people are made comfortable, they 
will flock into towns, and the towns will not know what to 
do with them. It is difficult to believe that if the peasant 
proprietors of France wish earnestly for Protection they 
will not get it. With universal suffrage and a wide 
system of petty holdings—and both exist ir France and 
Germany—the rural voters can get the food they produce 
protected if they are once alarmed. Free-trade in 
England began with free-trade in food ; and Free-trade 
in England was made possible, or at least was very much 
aided, by land being for the most part in the hands of 
the rich. The towns were stronger than the country 
here because it seemed a question of the rich fore- 
going luxuries .in order that starving artisans might 
have food. Even now it is thought that nothing 
can be more innocent than that American importa- 
tions should make landowners reduce their rents. 
As England is the only country where Free-trade 
prevails, it is hazardous to make a general statement, 
as we cannot test the statement by comparisons. 
But when what is going on in France and Germany is 
studied, it seems as if Free-trade in old countries, where 
alone the question of Protection to articles of food arises, 
were intimately connected with the mode in which land is 
held; and the aristocratic mode of holding land is as 
favourable to Free-trade as the democratic mode is 
adverse. 


THE UNOFFICIAL OPPOSITION. 


tye reign of a Conservative Ministry brings with it 
- advantages to some Liberals for which they may 
reasonably be grateful. It lifts into prominence the un- 
official Opposition. It allows those who are willing and 
able to take an independent position to show what is in 
them, to make their influence felt in the country, It even 
permits them to eclipse for a time their own leaders. In 
all formal questions and in all matters of grave debate the 
Ministry has to deal with the official Opposition. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore consults with Lord Harrrnerton as to 
the arrangement of business, and, courteous as he always 
is, seems doubly courteous when he offers informa- 
tion to the recognized leader of his adversaries. 
If there is to be a real party debate, Mr. Apaw 
sends ont a whip, the leaders of the party settle who is 
to speak, and Lord Harrineron is reserved for a solemn 
finish. But in the ordinary progress of affairs, which 
means nine-tenths of the existence of Parliament, it is 
not the official but the unofficial Opposition that keeps 
watch on Ministers, gets up cases against them, and 
makes them think what they will say and do. Special 
members of the unofficial Opposition have their own Bills 
which belong to them, as Mr. Moraan has his Burials Bill, 
and Mr. Trevetyan his County Franchise Bill. But the 
proprietorship of special Bills does not lift the fortunate 
owners into the front ranks of the unofficial Opposition. 
Those who lead this Opposition do much more than 
bring forward peer 4 measures, to see them per- 
sistently rejected by a Conservative majority. They act 
the part of a real Opposition, attending to all that 
Ministers do, criticizing them without mercy when they 
find an opening, and suggesting what they think right. 
In their own, ranks there is a brisk competition, as the 
supply of Liberals who love to oppose and blame the 
Ministry and air their own crotchets is copious. But in all 
struggles for existence there is a survival of the fittest, 
and gradually it is found by the simple test of experience 
who they are that can attack Ministers on tenable grounds, 
support their case with vigour and effect, and produce on 
the House and the country the impression that they have 
something to say, and can say it. At present it may be 


said; without wounding the vanity of any one, that 
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the chiefs of the unofficial Opposition are Sir CHaRLEs 
Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Sir CHaries 
Diixe has gradually made himself one of the best 
speakers in Parliament. As a display of the rhetorical 
powers of marshalling facts, choosing what would tell and 
omitting what would not tell, and concentrating state- 
ments and arguments towards a common focus, his opening 
speech on the South African question left nothing to be 

ired. To Mr. Fawcerr belongs the exclusive honour 
of having converted the Government on the vexed pro- 
blems of Indian finance. The Duke of ARGYLL seems 
totally to have forgotten that he was the Indian Secretary 
of State for many years, although it ought to be added, 
in explanation of his forgetfulness, that, even when he 
was in office, he seldom appeared to remember that he 
had anything particular to do with India. Mr. Grant 
Durr is as official out of office as he was when in 
office. His case was exactly the opposite of that of 
his chief. He worked so hard, threw himself with so 
much energy into Indian administration, and so keenly 
enjoyed his co-operation with the able servants of the 
Crown in India, that he cannot bring himself to believe 
that anything done in India requires supervision or 
correction. It needed an outsider like Mr. Fawcerr to 
hammer at the Government until he made it of his way 
of thinking. Mr. CuampertaIn has managed by sheer 
ability, and by a complete certainty as to what he thinks 
and wants, to constitute himself the representative of the 
great Liberal towns. The power of these towns needs, in 
the opinion of many Liberals as well as Conservatives, 
much watching and some curbing; but it is no doubt a 

t power. A the nominal category of the Opposition 
it is Mr. Bricut who is supposed to be the representative 
of this power. But Mr. Bricurt is getting old, has suffered 
affliction, and is evidently sick of politics. His place as 
leader of the towns was really vacant, and Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN has seized on it, and holds it because no one could 
dispute that he deserves to hold it. 


The eclipse of the official Opposition is due partly to4 


accidental causes, and partly to causes which must always 
operate when a Conservative Government is in power. 

he chief of the accidental causes of the eclipse is the 
extraordinary position which Mr. Giapstone has assumed. 
He has gone through three stages since he went out of 
office—the stage of utter weariness and disgust, the stage 
of excitement and perturbation, and the stage of what in 
him ‘may be termed mild reasonableness. When he was 
wearied and disgusted, he really kept aloof enough to give 
Lord HarrincTon an opportunity of training himself, 
although Lord Harrineton evidently had an uneasy feeling 
that he was only commander on sufferance, and could 
never quite believe that Cincinnatus would stick to his 
plough and his cabbages. In the stage of excitement and 
perturbation Mr. Giapstone played altogether his own part 
—sometimes forcing his late colleagues to follow him, some- 
times throwing them into difficulties out of which he 


left them to hobble as well as they could, and some- 


times cheering and encouraging them by saying, as no one 
else could say, what they wishel to Soe gg But in his 
jnt stage of mild reasonableness he is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from what he would have been if he had 
continued to lead his party. It is Mr. Guapstone who 
now rebukes the effervescence of errant Liberals, and 
tells such fervid persons as Mr. Dittwyn that they must 
take heed of times and seasons, and not ask the present 
Parliament to stultify itself. It is Mr. Guapstone who 
jadges when the Ministry has conceded enough, and 
advises Mr. Fawcert in the hour of his success not to 
— his triumph over those who own themselves 
ten. What could Mr. Guapstone do more as leader 
if Lord Harrineron was non-existent? Now that Lord 
BEaconsFI£.pD has left the Commons, Mr. GLapsTonz is so in- 
disputably pre-eminent there in ability and reputation that 
none of his colleaguescan refuseto be led by himif he chooses 
to lead them, and it is natural that they should keep 
as quiet as possible until they find out on each question 
that arises whether he means to lead them or not. All 
that they can do is, if they are called on under 
arrangements to , to as well as they can. 
This they do, and Mr. Forster and Mr. Goscuen 
if they 94 at all, as well as they ever did. But they 
do not affect to guide in any t measure the House, 


the country, or their . They are eclipsed, and are 
content to be only they are not for- 


gotten, and of this there is not the slightest danger. To 


this eclipse of the official Opposition there is, however, it 
must be owned, one exception. Sir Wittiam Harcovurr 
is almost like a member of the unofficial Opposition 
in the attention he has managed to attract to what he says 
and does. He has gained the ear of the country, which 
is a much more difficult thing to do than to secure the 
respectful attention of the House. He says things which 
people of all ranks love to read. When it is known that 
he has made a speech, the reading-rooms of quiet country 
places are thronged with crowds bargaining for the 
reversion of journals containing the reports of utterances 
which are sure to entertain and may possibly instruct. 
This is, in its way, an indisputable form of success. 
Critics find plenty to criticize in these speeches. They 
point out that all the attacks made in them are not per- 
fectly fair attacks, or that the policy which is supposed to 
be defended or suggested in them is not a perfectly clear 
and definite policy. But when we are speaking of the 
eclipse of the official Opposition, it is impossible to speak 
of Sir Harcourt as eclipsed. Being in opposition 
has been to him a gain, not a loss. It has brought into 
play his peculiar aptitudes and powers. Unless he had a 
Ministry to attack, he could not show how brilliant he can 
be in attacking it. Unless there is a bull to kill, a 
matador cannot become the hero of a crowd. 


In any case the acknowledged Liberal leaders are apt 
to pass under a cloud when a Conservative Government 
too strong to be easily turned out is in power. No one 
who has been in office, and thinks he may again be in 
office, can shake off the impressions of office. An old 
official knows what being in office means. He understands 
the limitations of their power to which all Ministers are 
subject. He is aware that a Government has to consider 
the public, and that the English public has a provoking 
habit of taking up subject after subject as if it were the 
only subject on earth in which a rational man could be 
really interested, and then dropping it suddenly and 
completely as beneath serious notice. He comprehends 
that there are differences in all Cabinets, and has pro- 
bably painful recollections of the difficulty of getting 
rid of respectable colleagues who have not been found to 
be of much use. Possibly he has an uneasy feeling now and 
then that, if in office, he would have done the very thing 
which he feels called on to blame in the actual tenants of 
power. He has probably had personal experience of the 
embarrassment an honourable man feels when he has to 
choose between supporting and throwing over a subordi- 
nate. He has a secret pity for his successor, and a latent 
pity for himself if he is again called to office. Then, again, 
he is puzzled as to how far he can safely commit himself. He 
cannot calculate what will be the cry of the day when he 
is restored to official life. He looks, for example, at India ; 
remembers that only a very short time ago the fashion- 
able cry was that England, in discharge of a sacred 
duty, must force public works on India; he finds that 
the cry now is that the public works are ruining 
India; and he owns his incompetence to guess whether 
in a couple of years the old cry may not have been revived. 
To hang back and say as little as possible seems to him 
at once the safest plan, and the plan which his official 
reminiscences suggest as really the fairest to every one. 
The unofficial Opposition has none of this hesitation. Sir 
Cartes Ditke does not trouble himself about the attitude 
of France or Austria, or the claims of a service to be sup- 
ported. Mr. Fawcerr does not care a straw about Sir 
JOHN STRACHEY’S opinions, or about what was written and 
done in the reign of Lord Norrsroox. He has only to 
choose a strong point and stick to it, and if all the officials 
of all parties are equally wrong it is the same to him. The 
official feelings of Liberal leaders ont of office are enter- 
tained in turn by Conservative leaders when their term 
of power is at an end; but the Conservative leaders are 
not equally eclipsed in Opposition, because the discipline of 
their party does not permit the existence of an unofficial 
Opposition. Union of opinion is, if not the basis, at 
least the salient feature of the Conservative party ; 
variety of opinion is that of the Liberal party. The 
Liberal leaders could not help the formation of an un- 
official Opposition even if they wished to do so. It is their 
mission in life—often a painful mission—to lead followers 
who disagree with them. If a Liberal Ministry is in office 
they can appeal to their recalcitrant friends not to upset 
a Ministry which they must own is better than any that 
would replace it. But when out of office they cannot 
appeal to their free lances to show the tenderness of ex- 
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officials for officials, or to consider what it will be safe to 
say in view of the possible feeling of the country at some 
undetermined epoch of the future. All they can do is to 
look on in a ful and rather humble way while the 
fight goes on for pre-eminence in that unofficial Opposition 
which they know must exist; and at present the official 

position has no great reason to be discontented with 
what it sees has been the result of the contest. 


DEMOCRACY IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE new Californian Constitution appears to be a 
complete and logical expression of the spirit and 
tendency of universal suffrage as administered by a 
majority living on wages. The wide diffusion of property in 
France and in the older American States makes democracy 
more or less compatible with justice and moderation. Small 
proprietors or fundholders, although they may be jealous 
of social superiority, can scarcely provide for their own 
security without incidentally protecting the rights of their 
richer neighbours. The working classes may perhaps not 
be less. interested in the maintenance of order and law; 
but in modern times they are generally taught to believe 
in an antagonism between capital and labour, and any 
legislative power which they may possess is avowedly 
exercised for their own benefit, without regard to the wishes 
or advantage of the rest of the community. Privileged 
minorities, though they are often selfish, endeavour to 
persuade ‘themaaiven and others that their measures are 
calculated to promote the common good of all. Such 
democracies as those of California and Victoria profess 
and practise exclusive regard to the welfare or caprice of 
the dominant multitude. The progfessive taxation by 
which Mr. Berry and Mr. Pearson propose to find the 
means of paying high wages to labourers is a natural ap- 
plication of irresponsible power vested in a numerical majo- 
rity. Democratic communities not consisting of proprietors 
reverse the old formula by establishing taxation without 
representation. Mr. Brrry’s land laws were at first intro- 
duced for the ostensible purpose of discouraging large accu- 
mulations of landed property ; but capitalists are already 
threatened with spoliation, on the absurd pretext that 
they have combined to keep down the rate of wages. The 
same causes are contemporaneously producing similar re- 
sults in a region far from Australia. The colonial relation 
which still nominally subsists, and the lingering influence 
of English tradition, in some degree checks the descent of 
Victoria into the extreme depths of democratic tyranny. 
In California a demagogue of the lowest type has, in spite 
of the unanimous opposition of the respectable portion of 
the community, imposed on the State a new Constitution 
which transcends in folly and injustice all previous ex- 
periments of the same kind. 

Kearyey’s scheme of government is devised for the 
purpose of preventing or punishing the accumulation of 
wealth. The possession of land beyond a certain limited 
extent is made not only unprofitable, but ruinous; and 
capital is subjected to heavy taxation; but the details of 
the Constitution are important only as illustrations of the 
theory which finds favour with the numerical majority of 
the people. The same power which enacts unequal and 
oppressive laws can modify or aggravate their stringency at 
pleasure, ifthe present provisions proveto beinsufficient. Itis 
possible that the triumph of Kearney and his associates 
would have been delayed but for the existence of a peculiar 
grievance. The Constitution is directed not only against 
owners of property, but against the Chinese immigrants, 
who compete with labourers of Euro descent. By 

rsistent and sordid frugality, combined with indefatigable 
industry, the Chinese can ontwork and undersell all com- 
fewer: They even extract produce from mines which 

ve been deserted because they were apparently worked 
out ; and while they add greatly by their labour to the pro- 
sperity of the State, they hoard their earnings until they have 
acquired a competency, with which they return to their own 
coun Even if their competition had not the effect of 
lowering wages, the Chinese wonld give offence by their 
customs, and by their social and cree isolation. During 
their sojourn in America they voluntarily remain aliens, nor 
have they any relations of sympathy with their employers 
or their rivals. In Aeustralia, where they are equally 
useful, and not less ooking the colonies have 
proposed or passed laws for checking immigration from 
China. The treaty between the United States a and China, 


which provides for the free admission of the citizens and 
subjects of either country into the territories of the other, 
will not override the general feeling of antipathy. Cali- 
fornia, though it has never thought of seceding from the 
Union, is too remote and too distinct in its political and 
economical conditions to be readily controlled by Federal 


‘legislation. The currency laws and the homestead laws 


of the United States have never been recognized or en- 
forced on the Pacific slope. The veto lately placed by the 
PrEsIDENT on a Bill for preventing Chinese immigration 
is not likely to be respected by the present rulers of Cali- 
fornia. It is said that the Southern landowners have 
formed a design of importing Chinese labourers to under- 
sell the negroes. It would be strange if the Northern 
migration of a part of the coloured population were to 
provide an opening for the Chinese. 

The irritation of the labouring class against the Chinese 
has been skilfully used by demagogues as a method of 
securing to themselves the control of legislation. The 
owners of ‘property, who find the cheap services of the 
obnoxious foreigners in many ways convenient, are easily 
represented as their accomplices. The compulsory sub- 
division of estates will more certainly impoverish land- 
owners than it will convert the workmen into resident 
freeholders. It would not suit the purpose of the agitators 
to encourage the creation of what Lord BEACONSFIELD once 
described as a territorial democracy. Miners, labourers, 
and artisans living on wages are at the same time more 
turbulent in their relation to lawful authority, and more 
manageable by demagogues than small proprietors. Even 
in the Eastern States the rural population is be- 
ginning to abandon the dull business. of agriculture, 
and to crowd into the towns. California contains in 
its population an extraordinary proportion of adventurers 
who have neither tendency nor inclination to settle on the 
land. The discouragement of enterprise which must result 
from the new legislation will probably produce distress and 
dissatisfaction ; and as in the French Revolution, the unfor- 
tunate rich will be held responsible for the industrial dis- 
turbance of which they will have been the first victims. 
The process of plunder will be repeated again and again 
as long as any class has anything to lose. Capitalists, 
large and small, who have, with great public advantage, 
invested their savings in Californian railways are already 
exposed to spoliation. A Board or Commission, with un- 
limited power over traffic and rates, is to take the lines. 
out of the hands of the owners, on terms to be settled by 
the Legislature. Foreign joint-stock Companies carry- 
ing on business in California are to be heavily taxed. 
Western majorities are as fully convinced as Oriental. 
despots that the property of the subject population be- 
longs to those who have power to take it. 

California and some of the English Colonies reduce to 
absurdity in practice theories which are widely held in 
older countries. Universal suffrage in England would be 
more revolutionary than in any part of Europe or of the 
United States, because here the most complex civilization 
has resulted in the existence of the largest working class 
as compared with the rest of the population. The Northern 
and Eastern States of the American Union are in a con- 
dition of more stable equilibrium, in consequence of the 
wide distribution of property; yet it is remarkable that. 
anarchical doctrines have been more openly preached in 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania than in 
England itself. A few months ago the demagogue 
KEakNEY, who is now the most powerful citizen of California, 
visited the Atlantic cities for the purpose of propagating 
his doctrines. He was applauded by large audiences of 
working-men, but, except.in one respect, his mission was 
deemed a failure. General Burier, who is supposed to 
consult his own political interests with sagacions accuracy, 
thought it worth his while to establish an ostentatious 
political alliance with Kearney. Althongh Burizr in- 
curred some ridicule at the time on account of a supposed 
blunder, his critics will perhaps reconsider their sada 
when they find that Kearney has become master 
of a not inconsiderable State. The so-called Labour 
party throughout the Union will be encouraged by’ 
the triumph of their Bren cee in California, an 
perhaps oy! may even think themselves strong enough 
to support BuTLeR as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Sanguine American politicians are confident in the good 
sense of the working population, notwithstanding their 
experience of the railroad riots. It is said that attempts 
by the Socialists of Chicago to create a general agitation 
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have for the present proved unsuccessful. It is only 
in California that the competition of the Chinese 
has seriously irritated the labouring class. General 
Geant, who will probably receive the Republican 
nomination, lately thought it expedient to propound, 
in an unusually long speech, an ingenious apology 
for the prejudice of his countrymen against the Chinese. 
He assured some Chinese officers that it was only 
through a doubt whether the immigrants into Cali- 
fornia were perfectly free that their arrival produced 
jealousy and dislike. The American people, he said, had 
at great cost of life and money suppressed negro slavery, 
and it was not surprising that they were jealous of coercion 
which might be supposed to be practised on the Chinese. 
The speech was a tribute to Kearney’s success, and it 
is not impossible that the party which has prevailed in 
California may achieve further conquests. 


HAT OR FEZ? 


'(\HOUGH the “ mixed occupation” of Eastern Ron- 

melia was not a successful idea, almost everything 
else in the province seems to be as “mixed” as the 
greatest advocate of combination could desire. Compro- 


misc has reached its perfection in the solution of the great | 
fez question, which has disturbed the tranquillity of | 


Europe and caused confusion in a dozen chancelleries. His 
Majesty the Sutvay has been pleased to retain but avery slight 
hold over his province of Eastern Roumelia, but he likes 
that little to be orthodox Mussulman. As the inhabitants 
have other views, an ingenious mode of pleasing both has 
been invented. A kind of modern Janus has been dis- 
covered, who is to be termed Aneko PasHa when the 
feelings of the Sutran and of the Turks are considered, 
and Prince VoGoripEs when it is desirable to conciliate the 


Greeks and Bulgarians. Nothing can be more satisfactory, | 


so far; but when the question of the costume of Prince 
Vocorives arose, the real difficulties began. The Sutran 
does not choose to exercise his right of garrisoning the 
fortresses in the Balkans, that most scientific of frontiers ; 
but there is a limit to his good-nature. He refuses to 
entrust his province to a Governor who wears a hat. 
ALEKO Pasa must wear a fez, like other Pashas and true 
believers, or all the past compromises will be cancelled, and 
the Eastern question opened once more. 

Attached as the Sutran is to the fez, the Bulgarians are 
no less fond of the tall European hat. They do not wear 
it themselves; they know better; but they regard it as 
the symbol of pecuniary honesty, European ideas, and the 
march of civilization. If Sir Drummonp Wo rr and Lord 
Doxovcumore wore tall hats during their official visit to 
Eastern Roumelia, it is easy for Englishmen to under- 
stand the respect paid to our national covering. Uneasy 
is the head that wears a hat, especially in hot weather ; 
but the wearer is not false, greedy, and extortionate. Thus 
the Bulgarians reason, with a suppressed premise about 
the wearer of the fez. Many recent writers have taxed 


the Bulgarians with want of feeling and want of grati- | 
tude, and all observers have assured us that the dominion | 


of the fez was the reign of agricultural prosperity, peace, 


Pasna’s arrival was waited for. The foreign Ministers of 
the West expected the telegraphic account of his appear. 
ance with intense anxiety. A Russian official was sent 
off in the grey dawn ‘to meet ALEKO, and subtle observers 
noted that anew hat-box made part of his luggage. The 
eventful day arrived, ALEKO PasHa appeared, and it turned 
out that a fresh compromise had again saved the peace of 
the world, the Treaty of Berlin, and the feelings of the 
“ PapisHau.” ALEKO neither wore a fez nor a hat, nor, as 
some coarse politicians may have suggested to His High- 
ness, a hat on the top of a fez. He wore a Bulgarian 
calpak. 

It is not very easy to ascertain how his subjects took this 
diplomatic evasion. The Correspondent of the Standard 


| says that every one was delighted, that enormous crowds 
‘lined the streets, and welcomed Prince Vocortes at the 


railway station. The Correspondent of the Times thinks 
that the calpak was coldly received. According to his 


' account, the arrival of ALEKO PasHa was not half so mag- 
_nificent an affair as a common TicuBorne demonstration. 

A few children got up a feeble cheer. Some one made a 
-speech in Bulgarian, which was translated into French 
for ALEKO, while Vocoripes replied in Greek. There can 
be little spontaneity in this sort of eloquence, which is 
itself another type of the odd mixture in race and lan- 
guage of the new province. 

The fortunes of the fez make a curious chapter in the 
‘unwritten history of clothes. It is now a symbol ora 
survival of Islam and of Oriental manners; yet some fifty 
years ago it was an emblem of reform, and of notions that 
might almost be called Western. The great reforming 
Sultan Maumoup put down the turban, as he put down 
the Janissaries. He made all civil and military officials 
adopt the fez, while the turban only survived as a headdress 
to be worn in the seclusion of the harem, or as an ornament 
carved in stone above the graves of the faithful. The 
very Ulemas were compelled in 1837 to renounce the 
turban for the fez. It was like stripping a bishop of his 
apron or compelling the higher clergy to attire themselves 
in trousers. The Ulemas revolted on Manmovup’s death 
and returned to the sacred turban. They would not wear 
the head-dress of Giaours, for the red fez is originally the 
coiffure of the Greeks and Albanians, though the Daily 
Telegraph is unaware of the fact. In a passionately 
Eastern article that journal describes the fez as “ Orient- 
“ ally, a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” It is equally 
inconvenient in sunny and in rainy weather, while no one 
can seriously call it pretty. Such as it is, the fez is a symbol, 
not only of Eastern rule, but of Eastern ability to ap- 
propriate Western ideas. It is a type of the Turkish con- 
stitution and of the Turkish civilization. Originally de- 
tested by the faithful, it was thrust on them by a reform- 
ing monarch, and its ultimate use is to serve as an outward 
and visible symbol of a domination which has, practically 
speaking, ceased to exist. The ingenuity of ALEKo Pasna, 
who has found out the form of coiffwre which resembles 
the French Republic in being that which “ divides 
“the citizens least,” will have plenty of scope in Eastern 
Roumelia. He will find himself in a chaos of nationali- 
ties and religions, with Bulgarian Christians who 
| hate Greek Christians, Greek Christians who have more 


and high prices. Yet, with their national ingratitude, | than a sentimental liking for the Porte, true believers who 


they threatened to rush from their newfangled gymnasia 
to arms if, instead of Prince VoGoripks in a new and 
lustrous beaver, they were asked to receive ALEKO PasHa 
in a red fez. 

The position seemed a hopeless one. Every person must 
draw the line somewhere, and it was felt that the Surran 


drew it at the fez. His great reforming ancestor Manmoup 


introduced that head-covering some sixty yearsago. It is 


the proudest monument of his genius ; it is what the shoe- 


buckle he invented was to Greorce IV., what the white 
flag is to Henrt V. The Russians, on the other hand, 
were deeply pledged to the black and glossy hat of the 
West. General OsrurscHerr, who seems to be a very 
outspoken person, had staked his reputation on the state- 
ment that Prince Vocoribes would not wear the fez. 
“The party of disorder,” as the Times’ Correspondent at 
Philippopolis calls it, were all for the hat. Give this 
party an inch and it will take an ell. Had Prince 

OGORIDES yielded to the party of disorder, he would soon 
have appeared in a vulgar “ billycock,” or in the cap of 
the deer-stalker. The Treaty of Berlin would have been 
broken afresh, and the peace of Europe endangered. 
All Eastern Roumelia scarcely breathed while ALEKo 


wish to get back their own again, contented notables, dis- 
contented “ partisans of disorder,” and Russian agents. If 
| he can hold his own among these parties, and resist the 
| natural attraction of Bulgaria as well as the temptations 
‘of ambition, he will have proved himself almost more 
_than a Cavour. Europe owes some gratitude to a man 
who wears a calpak, and attempts a task which has so 
little that is attractive, and is begirt by such countless 
perils. What Eastern Roumelia needs, above all things, 
is peace and quiet, and ALEKO PasHa seems to have, in 
remarkable measure, the gift of being all things to all 
men. If his “varnished boots” are the mark of the 
unteachable Pasha, as some authorities declare, his calpak 
is the sign of his desire to make things as pleasant as pos- 
sible for everybody. Things have so long been unpleasant 
for everybody in Eastern Roumelia that public opinion 
of every sort should find something to be grateful for to 
Prince Vocormpes. Perhaps the fez will soon be ranked 
with the “Cap and Hat” controversy in Sweden in the 
last century. The Liberal party wore hats; the Court and 
the supporters of the Crown covered their heads with 
Sone. The hats, in the long run, had the best of the 
battle. 
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AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


R. HENRY JAMES'S stories have not only afforded very 
aA pleasant reading on this side of the Atlantic, but have 
furnished some of his countrymen on the other with food for medi- 
tation of a very instructive kind. Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine—a 
writer whose name we have not had the poom of meeting with 
before, but hope that we may meet with again before long—has 
discussed the subject treated of in Mr. James's last volume with 
great good sense and frankness. It will be remembered that in 
one of Mr. James's last stories, Daisy Miller, the two principal 
figures are a Europeanized American gentleman, and a young lady 
fresh from the United States who allows herself in European 
society all the freedom to which she has been.accustomed at home. 
In another story, the International Episode, a young Englishman 
of high birth, but undecided character, goes to spend his holiday 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where he meets with that gene- 
rous hospitality which is never there withheld from any English- 
man who is respectably introduced, but which there, as elsewhere, 
is given most freely of all to the spoiled children of fortune. After 
the lapse of a year his hostesses—the lady of the American house 
where he spends most of his time, and her young unmarried sister 
—come to England; and then the young man, who had been 
much smitten in America by the girl, and whose ardour is revived 
by the sight of her in London, finds himself in a difficulty. His 
mother and sisters do not fancy the match; though they are at 
last forced to call on the strangers, they are insolent to them, and 
make them feel that they belong to another social sphere ; and when 
the young man, from a mixture of liking for the girl and defiance 
of his womankind, at last, after hovering about her for awhile, 
asks her to marry him, he is refused, and the curtain falls, 

This is the text on which Mr. Hazeltine writes a very interest- 
ing sermon. It is obvious however that, whatever may be his 
knowledge of Continental Europe, his acquaintance with English 
society is not large. But thisis a matter of less importance. 
The interesting thing is to see how the social position of his 
country-people in Europe presents itself to the mind of a candid 
and intelligent American. Let us frankly concede at the outset 
that an English traveller in America is much better treated than 
an American traveller in England. It is no use blinking the fact. 
The experience of everybody who knows the two countries will 
agree upon this. An Englishman who is personally not unpre- 
sentable, and who goes to the United States provided with pass- 
able credentials, will be handed on from house to house and re- 
ceived everywhere and at once on a footing of cordial intimacy. 
How far this is from being the case with American travellers in 
England it is needless to say. An Englishman who has enjoyed 
American hospitality can hardly reflect on the matter without 
feeling a certain compunction. But, sentiment apart, it is worth 
while asking what are the reasons for English reserve in this re- 
spect, and if, or how far, this reserve is justified. 

Mr. Hazeltine is of opinion that the snubbing which his country- 
women in the International Episode got from the English ladies 
of rank was no more than might have been fairly expected. The 
same snubbing, he implies, would have been administered to Eng- 
lish ladies of all but the highest class who aspired to ally them- 
selves with a future Duke, We may remark parenthetically that 
Mr. Hazeltine seems imperfectly acquainted with the divisions 
and gradations of English society. It is incorrect to talk, as he 
does, of wealthy and cultivated people engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions or in commerce as “the lower middle class.” Nor is it 
true that there is in England any hard and fast line which 
separates such people from the nobility. Nor, further, is it true 
that the American ladies in question would have got in all likeli- 
hood a mucb franker welcome from English people a few pegs 
lower down, if one must use the phrase, on the social ladder. All 
that was known of them was that they were good-looking, well- 
mannered, and well-dressed, and that the young gentleman who 
was in love with one of them had passed some time very 
pleasantly at their house. A mother need not be a duchess 
to be shy of lavishing invitations on strangers under such 
circumstances. And if the American young lady had said “ let 
us go,” for “suppose we go,” or “a quarter to four,” instead 
of “a quarter before four,” Mr. Hazeltine may be quite sure that 
neither a duchess nor anybody else would have found anything 
amiss in her speech. We appreciate the candour which can see 
that there are two sides to an affair of this kind, and we agree with 
Mr. Hazeltine that in this instance the American ladies had no 
right to feel themselves aggrieved. But we do not agree with him 
in the explanation he gives. Had both the ladies, instead of one 
only, been married, or had the young man himself been married, 
they would probably have met with a very different welcome. But 
when a young man, himself a great prize in the matrimonial market, 
falls in love with a girl who is not a great prize, who does not be- 
long to his order or his set, and about whose family and early asso- 
ciations and position generally very little is known, it is not to be 
wondered at that the girl, whether American or not, should get the 
cold shoulder from his female relations. The chances are that, if it 
had not been for the imminent peril of matrimony which any ad- 
vances on the part of the English ladies would have involved, they 
would have been only too happy to help the visitors to a social 
success, and Mrs. Westgate and Miss Alden would have had the 
honour, before the season was over, of dancing with royalty itself. 

Still it remains true that Americans in general find it hard to 
acclimatize themselves in England. They land at Liverpool, spend 
three days at the Lakes, where it usually rains, stop half a day at 


Chester, and perhaps a day at Kenilworth, on their way to London, 
visit the Tower, Westminster Abbey, the Zoological Gardens, and 
the Houses of Parliament, and then take the train to Paris. It is 
clear that they do not find the time pass pieeeentiy in England. 
They are not in a hurry to leave Paris or Florence when once they 
arrive there. They linger on after all the sights have been seen, 
because the life there suits them. They make good resolu- 
tions to see England well on their way home, which last 
until they get as far as Paris on the return journey. But there 
the fascinations of the theatres, the dilatoriness of Worth, 
the adieux to friends, the thousand excuses which people make for 
not doing what they do not like, detain them till three days 
before the steamer sails from Liverpool. This is all natural 
enough. Theclimate of England is far from perfect. The hotel life 
is mostly detestable. Life in lodgings, unless there is a large 
party, is intolerably dull. In nineteen cases out of twenty they 
never see the inside of an English home. There is no outdoor 
life for them to see, except the Row on the rare occasions when it 
does not rain, or snow, or hail, or blow a parching east wind. 
What is there here to tempt them to stay, used as they are to a 
free social life at home, and fresh perhaps from months of delight- 
ful vagabondage in Italy, except the home intercourse of English 
society, which is precisely what they find sd rarely accessible ? 
And this brings us round again to the question why this should 
be the case. An Englishman, if the question were put to him by an 
American, would probably answer pretty much as follows:—“ To 
begin with,” he would say, “it is not universally true that 
Americans are excluded from English homes. There are quite 
enough instances of Americans who have been cordially welcomed, 
and have won a high position both in the fashionable and in the 
rational classes of English society, to dispel any fancy that you 
may have that there is a feeling aguinst you on the ground of 
your nationality. There is none. On the contrary, if you are 
personally acceptable, and if your credentials are satisfactory, and 
if you take half the trouble to know us that we take to know one 
another, you will find that the fact of your being American will 
tell very much in your favour. You are enough of foreigners to 
be made welcome, and to be well treated on that score; and at 
the same time you are allied to us so closely that you can understand 
us as no other foreigners can. Further, you must remember what 
our national] character is and what our social usages are. Nearly 
all of us are conscious of a certain reserve towards strangers. 
We are so constituted, and there’s an énd of it. It keeps us 
apart from one another, and you must not be surprised if it 
tends to keep us apart from you. Further, it is one thing 
to introduce a stranger into an American home and another to 
introduce him into an English home. We take the inviting of 
— to our house to mean more and to pledge us to more. We 

ave not—unfortunately, as many of us think—the same ease and 
simplicity of social life that you have. It gives usa great deal 
more trouble and expense to entertain you and treat you as we 
would wish to treat you, and as it is our habit to treat those whom 
we entertain at all, than is the case on your side of the Atlantic 
—especially as we generally travel singly in America and you travel 
commonly in ope in Europe. And again—and this is the chief 
point—you all of you travel, good, bad, and indifferent. Setting 
aside the purely commercial traveller, the Englishmen who go 
tosee you are mostly of the better sort. They are gentlemen and 
men of education. Would you—could you, be as kind to us‘as 
you are, if the class of English people who now visit the Continent 
under the fatherly guidance of Mr. Cook were to eome over by 
thousands and tens of thousands every season to the United 
States? A great deal which now goes without saying as to the 
fitness of your English visitors to be received into gcod American 
houses would then be accepted only upon evidence. You would 
have to pick and choose, and you would find that your better 
people would only care to open their doors to those Englishmen 
who were thoroughly well accredited. And this state of things 
would naturally react on the feeling of English travellers. They 
would no longer feel sure of an instant welcome. They would 
know that they would have to be scrutinized before being 
accepted. They would know that the arithmetical chances were 
against their being acceptable. The better bred, and therefore the 
least conspicuous, among them would often notice, with a feeling 
of shame, that their country was supposed to be represented by 
the louder and more vulgar. A certain reserve, natural under the 
circumstances and necessary for the self-protection of both, would 
grow up between English travellers and American hosts. But it 
would be a reserve which would last only long enough to enable 
both parties to discriminate, and to decide whether or not intimacy 
was possible or desirable. Nor is there,’ he would add, “any other 
reserve on our part towards you when you come to see ‘us 
in England than such as may be accounted for in this way.” 

It is, no doubt, truae—human nature being what it is—that 
there are more Americans who care for the acquaintance of titled 
persons, whatever they may be in point of education and character, 
than who care for the acquaintance of cultivated persons unprovided 
with ahandle to their names. There is no special reproach in this. 
There are large numbers of persons in England ot the same way of 
thinking. To those of his country-people who pine to be numbered 
with the aristocratic elect of Great Britain Mr. Hazeltine gives 
the judicious advice—so exceedingly judicious that it will hardly 
be acted upon—to make themselves happy where they are. If the 
desire sprang from a rational expectation of advantages to be 
gained by being asked to great houses, Mr. Hazeltine’s words of 
wisdom would not be thrown away. But it springs from a region 
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of human nature outside the range of logic, or at least of any other 
logic than that of direct experience. e would rather therefore 
encourage them, and those of our own countrymen who are like 
unto them, to persevere. If they fail, it may then dawn upon 
their minds that there are other sources of happiness and dignity 
in human life than this. If they succeed, they can say, better than 
any one else, whether the prize is worth the pains they have spent 
upon it. And to those Americans, who are many, whose social 
ambition takes a better form, we can only say that among English- 
men of their own stamp all the conditions are at present favourable 
to mutual understanding and friendship. 


THE PUBLIC IN THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE author of Tancred describes John Bull, in relation to a 
charitable scheme for converting the Irish, as “ puzzled, but 
still subscribing.” Perhaps the terms might be said by an opponent 
to describe the feelings with which John Bull still regards much 
of the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield. In a more domestic 
matter the public, though — in the extreme by the varieties 
of critical opinion and by the inherent difficulties of the subject, is 
“ still subscribing,” still cheerfully paying its shillings at the Gates 
Beautiful of the Grosvenor Gallery and of Burlington House. The 
crowd in the latter palace of art is as t and as obviously re- 
cruited from the country as ever, but manifestly depressed and un- 
comfortable. The heavy and the weary weight of all these unin- 
telligible designs is beginning to be felt. As to the Grosvenor, a 
law-abiding citizen who hates scenes of strife, and cannot bear to 
watch even a critic weep, does well to shun the place. There will 
certainly be a fight some day in front of what has been called 
“the Pygmalion lot,” and if an American “ special art-critic” is 
sent over by the New York Herald, we may expect shooting to 
begin. The other sight, that of a reviewer of pictures quite un- 
manned and hiding his head in the cushions of a convenient sofa, 

is of course more common, though almost equally distressing. 

Ill betides a nation when 
She sees the tears of bearded men, 


the poet, and the manly emotions of the Spectator may be an 
of volitical disasters the Punjab, of dacoitah, and forth. 
When critics snarl and sob, what is a plain person to think—the 
Bishop of Peterborough, for example, when he hardens his heart 
inst “domestic rebukes” and determines to buy a picture ? 
Fechepe the safest thing is to follow the Daily Telegraph, as some 
sporting characters give their faith to Mr. Frederick Archer's 
mounts, without paying any attention to the name, age, or weight 
carried by the horse he “ pilots to victory,” as they say. The 
Telegraph has almost always a moral reason for admiring a picture ; 
and morality, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, is (avoiding deci- 
mal fractions) about seven-eighths of our humanity. Thus we are 
informed that, in Mr. Millais’s painting, there is “righteous determi- 
nation,” a quality which the painter shares with Dr. Joseph Parker 
and Mr. Spurgeon. The public can hardly go wrong in holding by 
righteous determination, wherever displayed, and they are justly 
convinced that there is no mistake about the merits of Mr. Millais. 
When it comes to Mr. Burne Jones, the moral verdict is all the 
other way. He belongs, according to one critic, to “a school 
which every man who respects his manhood and ae woman 
who values her honour must regard with disgust.” Thus the 
blic, which is indifferent honest, is warned, and knows what it 
to expect. The school to which Mr. Burne Jones belongs has 
caused the present depression in trade, the unsteadiness of the 
young troops at Gingihlovo, and is about, we are told, to “ destroy 
everything of value in the national character.” These remarks 
naturally attract a number of curious persons, who, after all, 
detect nothing in Mr. Jones's pictures that can bring a blush to 
the cheek of a young person. 

It is not only the critics who perplex the rural visitor to the 
picture galleries. The pictures themselves are often found to be 
puzzling to the last degree. The subjects chosen by the artists 
prove strange and unfamiliar. One i omen, | critic, it is 
true, went from Dan to Beersheba, from “Gallery No. I.” to the 
Sculpture Gallery, and found all the land barren, and all the subjects 
commonplace. Here were a prodigals, and foolish virgins, 
and Hearts of Surrey and of Midlothian, with portraits of gentle- 
men, and Ruth and Boaz. But what is the commonplace of the 
“cultured” is the caviare of the general. The extent to which 
the Bible-loving English know nothing of the Bible, and to which 
a classically educated people are ignorant uf “ Lempriére,” is ab- 
solutely amazing. The comments of passers-by who make no 
effort to conceal their sentiments are often very instructive. “ Ruth 
and Boaz,” and “ Who was Ruth?” you may hear a lady say. Her 
companion, incredible as it may seem, presently gives the inquirer 
a brief but interesting sketch of the plot of Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth. It 
will scarcely be believed, but it is a fact that confusions of the 
Raising of , with the apparition of Samuel to Saul, and the 
Witch of Endor are not unknown. As to “King Ahab’s Coveting,” 
probably few visitors to the Academy could instructaSunday-school 
class as to the meanings of the six scenes in Mr. Rooke’s pic- 
ture. That “ Elijah in the Wilderness ” is puzzling is, perhaps, not 
altogether the fault of the spectators, who complain, however, of 
the absence of the two ravens. It isa fact that “ Pygmalion” and 
the “ Annunciation” are thought to be different tentative ways of 
representing the same event. The truth is that hardly any book is 
80 tittle known as the Bible, or rather none is known in so confused 


a fashion. People hear the lessons read in church and at family 
prayers, but not one in ten thousand ever reads the narrative 
straight through, as one studies any other history. A shining 
evangelical light has admitted, in his very frank confessions, that 
he used to look anxiously over the page to see whether the chapter 
on which he had embarked was a long one. The Bible is read, 
as boys read Greek plays at school, by snippets ; and thus, though 
the language is familiar, and the names sound well known, the 
stories and events, of the Old Testament especially, are remem- 
bered in the most promiscuous fashion. Let this be a warning to 
artists who are struck by the pictorial qualities of scenes from 
sacred history. If they do not choose some topic at least as 
familiar as the sacrifice of Isaac or the return of Noah’s dove, they 
will not be understood. They will waste their time, they will 
puzzle the spectators, and they will give rise to the most uncon- 
sciously profane interpretations. 

What is true about the Bible holds good also about the choice 
of classical subjects. With some of them the public is familiar. 
They know about Hector and Andromache, though a recent 
novelist did tie poor Andromache to a rock and deliver her up to 
a sea monster. They are acquainted with Ajax defying the 
lightning or praying for light; they know Ulysses and the dog 
Argus, and they are gradually becoming familiar with the con- 
ception of Nausicaa as Ja belle blenchisseuse. Beyond this it is 
not safe to try them. They can make nothing of the name of 
Orithyia, incautiously introduced to them by Mr, Von Glehn. Mr. 
Richmond’s Sarpedon has puzzled not only the public, but the 
press. One critic praises this picture of a “knight conveyed by 
angels,” and has a good word in particular for what he sweetly 
calls “ the upper seraph.” Another has mistaken Sarpedon for 
Sarchedon, an is somebody, we fancy, in a novel by the late 
Major Whyte Melville. In Sarchedon it is certainly difficult to 
recognize ‘ Sarpedon of the ashen spear, the leader of the Lycians.” 
We have had the pleasure of watching a gentleman, after some 
minutes’ study of Mr. Simonds’s beautiful Dionysus, remark to a 
lady that “It is not Una andthe Lion.” This critic was obviousl 
disappointed, and felt ieved. He was well acquainted wit 
Una and the Lion (an old friend) ; but here was something fresh 
and unheard of that had no interest for him. His consciousness 
declined to play freely about the group or to form any esthetic 
judgment. It was not the thing he had taken it for, and therefore 
there was no more to be said about it. 

There is no reason why the English Fe should be acquainted 
with Greek mythology and poetry. e all spend many years in 
learning little else, to be sure ; but that is at the age when, though 
the memory is fresh, the mind is occupied with cricket and other 
important matters. It is a comfort to remember that, if we do 
not know the legends of Greece, the Athenian public was just as 
ignorant, as ignorant even as we are of the Bible. “ Among the 
spectators in the theatre,” Aristotle says, “ there are very many to 
whom the best-known stories are not known at all.” Though 
there is no reason to repine, and little to be surprised, there are 
some practical conclusions to be drawn. It does not pay tochoose 
unfamiliar subjects. The public finds nothing for its mind to lay 
hold of, and on, puzzled, untouched, and indifferent. The 
crowd in face of “ Boreas and Orithyia,” or “ Dionysus,” feels as 
even an instructed and most extensively “cultured” art-critic 
does in face of some stone monster from a temple in Yucatan. 
The strange convolutions and symbols graven in the stone 
meant something once, and had their beauty, but not for us. 
Some amount of old acquaintance and familiarity with 
its meaning is necessary before the merits of a work of art 
can reach us, No doubt persons who live for art, and in 
the midst of art, feel this less than mere casual spectators of a 
great show of pictures. They have become acclimatized in a 
dozen esthetic climates; they have all the tastes, exotic and 
domestic. They breathe with equal pleasure the air of Japan, 
Pompeii, Egypt, Greece, and Diisseldorf; but the rest of the world 
has had other occupations, and lacks this facility. It would be 
easy to show that what is true of the English was true of the 
Athenian public. Though the Athenian potters and sculptors 
had not our mechanical methuds of reproduction, they aimed at 
repeating series of identical effects, and returned always to the 
same sets of subjects. There are but few stories, comparatively, 
illustrated on the vases, and such subjects as Troilus, Polyxena, 
and Achilles recur hundreds of times. The various Aphrodites, 
Apollos, Demeters resemble each other, like the Holy Families 
of Italy. Lionardo, Botticelli, and the rest, however original, had 
to satisfy a steady demand for favourite old topics when th 
worked for the Florentine public, just as our painters are obliged 
todo. Ifan artist had a learned Pope for patron, or if he worked 
to please himself, he was more fortunate and could vary his 
theme. All artists, in all countries, who follow art as a profession, 
must, first of all, be intelligible at a glance—that is to say, they 
must restrict themselves to stock subjects. It is absurd and un- 
just to blame them ; the fault, if there be a fault, is in the public— 
that is, in human nature. We are at least no more stereotyped 
in our tastes than were the Athenians and the Florentines. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
O* Sunday last a d ceremony, laying claim to 
more than a merely ceremonial significance, took place at New 


York, of which as yet the details are of course only known to us 
by telegraph, The new Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick 
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—“which is located in South Avenue, between Fifty First and 
Fifty Second Streets,” as the tel expresses it—was solemnly 
dedicated by Cardinal McClosky, in presence of eight Archbishops, 
nineteen Bishops, and four hundred clergy of the United States 
and Canada and an immense congregation. The corner stone of 
the cathedral was laid in 1858, and it has been completed at a cost 
of 4,600,000 dollars, said to be largely made up of the humble 
contributions of the poor, and especially of servant girls in New 
York ; and, what is more, no heavy debt has been incurred. The 
church is described as being 334 feet long by 174 in breadth, 
with two spires of 334 feet in height, and, like the Duomo 
of Milan, built entirely of white marble. That it is rightly re- 
ported to be not only the grandest cathedral but the grandest edi- 
tice on the American continent may readily be believed, and we can 
quite understand that no difference of creed hindered all citizens 
of the United States from taking a common pride in its magnifi- 
cence, and that many Protestants were to be seen among the 
tified spectators of the consecration on Sunday last. The new 
cathedral indeed, viewed simply as such, is a phenomenon not un- 
deserving of attention. Churches have sprouted up like mush- 
rooms during the great ecclesiastical revival of the last half- 
century, and cathedrals, both English and Continental, have been 
“restored” on all sides. But the erection of a new cathedral, 
Roman Catholic or other, and still more of anything which could 
otherwise than by courtesy claim the name, has been a rare event 
for centuries past; and we strongly suspect—putting aside Cologne 
and our own St. Paul’s, which are both reconstructions—that this 
is the largest building of the kind since the Reformation. Cer- 
tainly none of the Roman Oatholic cathedrals or “ pro-cathedrals ” 
in England and Ireland can vie with it, nor can the recently 
opened Episcopalian cathedral at Edinburgh. It does not equal 
the av length of the great medisval cathedrals of Eng- 
land or ce, but it is fully as large as the old Scottish 
and some of the German cathedrals, while the height of 
the spires—the height of the church itself is not mentioned— 
distances most of its European rivals. It is sometimes rather 
loosely said that cathedrals are not suited to the religious wants of 
the present day, and that, while it is only fitting and proper to 
keep up those which have come down to us, it would be a folly to 
multiply the number. If this only means that such buildings are 
not well adapted to an ultra-Protestant type of service, of course 
it is true enough, or rather it is a truism, which the state of the 
Protestantized cathedrals in Germany and Switzerland only too 
abundantly and unpleasantly illustrates. The Surrey Tabernacle 
and City Temple make far better preaching-houses, and we can 
easily conceive that neither Mr. Spurgeon nor Dr. Parker would 
feel quite.at home in Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame. But 
such critics should remember that the great majority of Christians 
in the nineteenth century are as little disposed as they were in 
the thirteenth to regard preaching as the sole or even principal 
function of religious worship. ‘The splendid and imposing ritual 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of which the medieval cathedrals 
were at once the product and the natural home, are no 
less suited to it now. And if it was the fashion thirty 
or forty years ago, when the parson-and-clerk duet was still 
the normal rule of Anglican worship, to look on English 
cathedrals as at best an excrescence, if not an encumbrance 
—as a Quarterly Reviewer of the day phrased it a superfluous 
“luxury of religion” which it was decent to respect, but impos- 
sible to utilize—recent experience has gone far to correct 
such an estimate. We have seen the vast naves of some of our 
principal cathedrals—once treated as mere vestibules to the choir 
—thronged with congregations as large and as reverent as 
ight be seen kneeling at High Mass at Amiens or Antwerp, or, 
in former days, hanging on the lips of Lacordaire at Notre Dame. 
To a Church which has not broken its continuity with the 
Christian past and learnt to confound the idea of worship with the 
duties of the lecture room, cathedrals can never be inappropriate 
or useless, judged from a merely practical point of view. There 
was no doubt another aspect of the question prominent, and perhaps 
paramount, in the minds of the great medizval church-builders, 
of which Mr. Ruskin reminds us in his “ Lamp of Sacrifice,” and 
which can never fail to wake an echo in the devout heart. Words- 
worth’s Sonnets on Cologne Cathedral and King’s College Chapel 
strike a keynote to which modern piety has not been slow to 
respond. But on this point we need not dwell further here. 

So far we have spoken of the new cathedral at New York 
simply as a cathedral, and one of the largest and finest, if not the 
finest, built in recent times. But the opening of St. Patrick's 
has justly been deemed on all sides to have a more extended 
significance. It is the outward and visible symbol of a great 
fact in modern religious history; it at once resents and 
records the wonderful progress of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States. Of the fact there is no doubt, though 
there may be some difference as to precise details, and there 
is of course @ very wide difference in the way in which it 
is regarded by various sections of the community. We can 
hardly think that the Times is correctly informed in say- 
ing that one-fourth of the population of the Union is 
already Roman Catholic, in spite of the confessedly rapid in- 
crease during late years. But, whatever may be the exact 

, the contrast between the nt religious condition of 

orth America and its condition at the time of the separation 
from England a century ago is startling enough. In the early days 
of colonization, as Mr. reminds us, the American colonists, 
who had been driven from their own land by persecution, began 
by persecuting both Catholics and Quakers. At the time of the 


pean of American Independence the exclusion of Roman 
atholics from the franchise still survived, and was for a time con- 
tinued, in all the States ; in some—notably in Maryland, founded 
by a Roman Catholic on the principle of complete toleration— 
Roman Catholic worship was haw er etal In most of 
the States a more or less close connexion ef Church and State was 
for a while retained, and in some of them the Episcopal Church— 
if a communion which had no bishops of its own can be so de- 
signated—continued to be formally, in others informally, esta- 
blished. The Roman Catholic clergy in the whole country did 
not exceed twenty, and there was no public celebration of mass 
anywhere but in Philadelphia. The Congregationalists, or Inde- 
pendents, were far the most numerousand powerful body ; next to 
them. came the Baptists; then the E or what was 
rather awkwardly pri “the Chure of England in ‘the 
Colonies” ; and fourth in order, with about the same number of 
lay members, but fewer ministers, the Presbyterians. The re- 
maining Protestant bodies were small and insignificant. At the 
end of a century this order is completely changed. The Wes- 
leyans, who were then nowhere, now stand first, while the Congre- 
gationalists, who then almost doubled the size of the next largest 
sect, have sunk to the seventh place. ‘The Roman Catholic 
Church, according to statistics published in 1876, stands fourth in 
numerical order and second in the amount of its property. This 
rapid advance, which is still going on, has alarmed both Protestants 
and politicians, and it led the late Mr. Dale Owen, who was much 
exercised at the peril thereby menaced to ne principles, to 
urge his countrymen to meet the assault of the common enemy by 
a general adoption of—Spiritualism, as the only cure! They perhaps 
thought the remedy worse than the disease; at all events, though 
Spiritualism is the professed creed of 2 considerable body of A merican 
religionists, they did not see their way to a national conversion. 
And it may be questioned whether Mr. Owen’s remedy would in any 
case be quite as efficaciousasheimagined, for, however the resultmay 
beaccounted for, Spiritualism is said to have proved tomany Ameri~ 
can “ Agnostics ” akind of half-way house on the road to Rome. Be 
that as it may, the success of the Roman Catholic propaganda has 
been steady and continuous, and it is stated that four Roman 
Catholic colonies have been founded in the West by one Bishop 
alone during the last year. In several States—New York being 
one of them—the demand for denominational education grants is 
being pushed with energy and with no inconsiderable result. And 
it seems more than probable that at no distant date the problem, 
still found so vexatious and insoluble by statesmen of the old 
world, of the relations of Church and State, which was supposed 
to have been set at rest once for all in America by the simple ex- 

ient of “separating entirely from the political government the 
Institution which has for its object the support and diffusion of 
religion,” will force itself under altered but not less inexorable 
conditions on the attention of the Federal Legislature. 

It is easier to prove the reality than to explain the causes of 
this sudden religious development in America, except in so far as 
it forms a part of the general Roman Catholic reaction of the last 
half-century, on which Macaulay dilated so eloquently in his well- 
known Essay on Ranke's History of the Popes. But this particular 
phase of the movement had apparently escaped his notice. He 
tells us how the Papacy, after being “ buried under the ruins of 
the great inundation” of the Revolution, “when the waters 
abated, appeared alone amidst the ruins of a world which had 
passed away. The Republic of Holland was gone, and the Empire 
of Germany, and the Great Council of Venice, and the old 
Helvetian League, and the House of Bourbon, and the Parlia- 
ments and aristocracy of France. .... The distribution - of 
property, the composition and spirit of society, had, through 

t pet of Catholic Europe, undergone a complete change. 

ut the unchangeable Church was still there.” And then he 
goes on to remark that no careful observer of “ what within 
the last few years has passed in Spain, in Italy, in South 
America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, even 
in France, can doubt that the power of this Church over the 
hearts and minds of men is now greater far than it was” in the 
eighteenth century. But of North America he says no word. 
True, it is nearly forty years since the article first ap in the 
Edinburgh Review, and the “ gradual rising of the fallen Church” 
in the United States was then only at its commencement. But 
the fact of its extraordinary success, not in “‘reconquering its old 
dominions,” but in making conquests in a new domain, is one 
which would certainly have excited the interest of Macaulay if his 
attention had been directed to it, and not the less so from the 
essentially modern and democratic character of the social order in 
the midst of which “the unchangeable Church,” with no history 
to fall back upon but a history of proscription or persecu- 
tion, has achieved her unexpected victory. It has some- 
times been surmised that a future Pontiti, with the mental 
grasp and strong wrist of Hildebrand, if such a one 
should ever reappear, may throw over the old traditional alliance 
of “ the altar and the throne,” and plant anew the foundations of 
the great ecclesiastical polity, not on sovereigns and dynastic inte- 
rests, but on the broad wer of the popular will. If such an idea 
should ever float before the mind of the Papa Angelicus—or what- 
ever the coming champion of the regenerated Catholicism is to be 
named—he might point with much plausibility to the s of 
pare sonny hierarchy and growing proletariat of his Church be- 
yond the Atlantic as a happy augury for the success of so audacious 
an experiment, to the Ranke 
4 the future for a new and original chapter in the History of the 

‘opes. 
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TUE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Stes is now rather more than a year since the House of Com- 
mons adopted, with unusual unanimity, and with the sym- 

thy of the Government, the principle of Mr. Beresford Hope's 
Bus ution ‘ That in the opinion of this House the time has come 
for the Treasury to carry out the P aemcer made by it in March, 
1876, of appropriating certain specified portions of the Exhibition 
buildings at South Kensington for the accommodation of the 
National Portrait Gallery, in addition to the apartments already 
occupied by that gallery.” The improvements then ed to have 
been now carried out, and the public will next wee 


be done for the proper exhibition and preservation of a collection 
of unique interest. Before speaking in detail of the condition of 
the Gallery, it may be not amiss to say something of the history of 
the National Portrait collection up to the present date. It is now 
more than twenty years since this Gallery became one of the 
institutions of the country. In 1857 the notion of forming a 
collection of the portraits of eminent personages of the three 
kingdoms, which had been started by the late Earl Stanhope, 
received a substantial embodiment by a grant of money from Par- 
liament. The Gallery was first opened early in 1859, and then 
occupied the apartments of an ordinary dwelling-house in Great 
George Street, Westminster. The rooms were dark, and the 
place was as unsafe for the custody of a valuable collection as is 
the shed which at present shelters it. Ten years ago the collec- 
tion, which had in the meantime received many additions, was 
removed to South Kensington, and housed in a part of the build- 
ings which survived from the Exhibition of 1862. The galleries 
devoted to this purpose were and are built almost entirely of wood. 
The more solid part of the Exhibition buildings was pulled down, 
and this miserable shanty, which had been used as a refreshment 
room, was left for the reception of a collection which in any other 
civilized capital would have been enshrined, not only honourably, 
but securely. South Kensington, however, bad as it is, was an 
improvement upon Great George Street, and the present state of 
things, unsatis!actory as it is, is a gain upon that which existed a 
year ago; while the improvement synchronized with the trans- 
ference to South Kensington, under an Act of last Session, of some 


seventy portraits from the British Museum, and follows close upon | 


the Serjeants’ Inn acquisition. Altogether this reopening is a new 
departure for the National Portrait Gallery. Everything that 
could possibly be done with the means at his disposal has been 
done by Mr. Scharf, who has from the first fulfilled with eminent 
efficacy the duties of keeper of the collection ; but those means are 
sidleglouty insufficient. The space, it is true, is considerably en- 
larged; the room downstairs formerly occupied by so-called Educa- 
tional Models, which were in fact trade advertisements, has been given 
to the pictures, and one large room upstairs, which used to be fuil 
of naval models, has been turned into a gallery, admirably adapted 
as far as light goes for its purposes, by blocking up some arched 
windowsin the walland inserting other windowsin the roof. Itsounds 
incredible, but is not the less true, that not only was the use of a 
room immediately below this refused by that branch of the ad- 
ministration which professes to represent science and art, but also 
that chemical experiments are allowed to be carried on in it. 
With such a fact as this before us we can hardly be indignant at 
the low opinion of our artistic cultivation sometimes expressed b 
foreigners. When a collection which cannot possibly be replaced 
shall have been burnt down in consequerce of negligence of this 
kind, it is ible that the authorities will be waked to a sense 
of its worth. For the present we must be as content as we can 
with such small mercies as have been vouchsafed to us. 

The entrance to the Gallery is now far less mean than it 
formerly was; the vestibule, which used to belong to the gardens, 
is occupied by bronzes, amongst which a copy of the well-known Sic 
sedebat of Bacon at St. Albans is prominent. The collection, which 
is now arranged throughout in historical periods, begins on the first 
floor ‘with portraits of the Plantagenets, among which a replica of 
the Richard IIL at Windsor Castle is noticeable. In the same room 
is also a remarkable picture of -Henry VII., which belongs to the 
school of Memling, and is not unworthy of the master of that school. 
One piece of wood has supplied both the frame and the picture, 
‘which is rightly kept under glass. Near this we observe the ex- 
cellent system which aims at bringing together portraits of the same 
person at different dates, exemplified in two portraits of Henry VIII., 
one of which is called a copy from a picture by Hornebolt. About 
this, however, there is one remarkable fact. In what is supposed 
to be the original the jewels and gilding are laid on, after the 
fashion of the crowns and decorations of early Madonnas; in the 
copy they are painted, and so admirably painted that one can 
hardly believe they were not painted straight from the actual 
model. In the same room with this there are portraits of 
Latimer and Ridley, an excellent one of the Duke of Suffolk, and 
a Mary Queen of Scots, with eyes of the correct brown colour, by 
Oudry. She wears across, on which is a painting of Susanna and 
the "Riders. The portrait, which has a strangely life-like air, 
proves conclusively that the secret of Mary’s attraction lay, not in 

beauty, but in an indescribable fascination. A fine 

portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, by Sir Antonio More, brings us 

to the end of the Tudor room, the walls of which are appropri- 
ately tinted with green. 

second room, devoted to the Stuarts, is broken up, 

as before, by screens; but in this matter a valuable re- 


be able to | 
see for themselves what has been done and what still remains to 


form has been effected. Half the screens have been re 
moved, and the remaining half have been carried up to the 
| roof, instead of presenting, as they did before, a dismally trun- 
cated appearance. Among the pictures here there is a very 
_ noticeable one of Cromwell, copied and enlarged from a miniature 
‘by Cooper. The head is admirable; the armour, which was 
‘added by the copyist, is curiously incorrect. Going on to the 
period of Charles II., we come upon Lely’s portrait of Nell 
Gwynne, and that of Pepys by Hales, upon which the diarist has 
this characteristic entry :—‘‘To Hales’s, and paid him 14/. for the 
icture (of Mrs. Pepys) and 1/. 5s. for the frame. This day I 
gan to sit, and he will make me, I think, a very fine picture. He 
promises it shall be as good as my wife's, and I sit to have it full 
| of shadows, and do almost break my neck looking over my shoulder 
| to make the posture for him to work by. Home, having a great 
| cold; so to bed, drinking butter-ale.” We may further call 
| attention to a portrait of Barrow, by Claude Lefévre, and one of 
| the Duchess of Portsmouth, by Mignard, which isa happy example 
of the French painter's style. 

The next division, which ranges from James II. to Queen Anne, 
contains a striking and interesting portrait, shown now for the 
first time to the publie, of John, Lord Cutts, who obtained his 
nickname of “Salamander” for his extraordinary daring in the 
field, to whom Steele's “Christian Hero” was dedicated, and 
whose name is specially associated with Blenheim and Steinkirk. 
The portrait was painted by Wissing, and represents with obvious 
truth a face of unusual delicacy and of equal power. It is curious 
that this portrait differs from later ones of the same face, in that 
one could never guess from it that Lord Cutts’s nose would finally 
assume a markedly aquiline shape. In the next division of the 
Gallery we may direct special attention to three portraits of Car- 
dinal York, one of which shows him as a boy, while the other two 
represent him in different stages of manhood. 


Thenew room upstairs,to which reference has already been made, 
| is almost entirely occupied with the pictures to which we have re- 
| ferred as having been rescued from the obscurity as well as dirt in 
which till now they hung over the stuffed birds and beasts 
at the British Museum, and with the many valuable legal 
portraits given by Serjeants’ Inn on the break-up of that in- 
stitution. These collections are, for the present, hung re- 
spectively together, one on the left, the other on the right 
side of the room. In time, the pictures contained in this 
gallery will take their places with the others, according to date. 
Among these there are many works of great interest; and, by 
looking first at one or two of those from the British Museum 
which are as yet left in the dirt that has gathered over them, and 
then at those which have been cleaned, one may form some notion 
of the importance of the functions of picture-cleaners and re- 
storers. One of the portraits still encrusted with dirt is a fine 
head of Bacon. The pictures from Serjeants’ Inn are matter 
for study. In the face of almost every one of the legal 
dignitaries who are thus immortalized there is that strange and 
indefinable expression which belunged to leaders and rulers of the 
Bar in the days when to be a barrister was to bea person of 
recognized social standing, and to be a practising barrister was to 
be a person of manners, tact, and learning. The physiognomy, 
for instance, of Coke might be a subject of curious speculation. 
The legal portraits are oddly associated with some others which 
hang on the same wall, notably one of the Duke of Chandos ina 
Roman shape and a periwig. 

Descending the stairs again we come upon aaa a of Richard- 
son, Jeremy Bentham as a boy, Sir Robert Walpole painted by 
Hayman in the artist’s studio, Hogarth painted by himself, and 
Roubilliac by Carpentiers. In the next division there are some 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of himself, one of Goldsmith, 
and another of Lord Shelburne. Warren Hastings, by Lawnence, 
hangs over a very striking and attractive portrait of * Wright of 
Derby” painted by himself. Another B ray done by its sub- 
ject is that of Angelica Kauffmann. Further on we come upon 
several well-known portraits, Allston’s Coleridgé, Phillips’s 
Byron, Hilton’s Keats, and yet further in the gallery Land- 
seer’s representation of Sir Walter Scott in his study. Here, too, 
is Hazlitt’s very forcible picture of Charles Lamb, beneath which 
are appropriately hung drawings by Hancock of Lamb, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth. Near this are two portraits of the ill- 
starred Haydor—one, in advanced life, by himself; another by 
Georgiana Zornlin. In the succeeding sections we come down to 
the days of Landor, Faraday, Jerrold, and Dickens. 


The collection is, as we have said, one of unique interest and 
value and is continually growing. The conditions of its custod 
have been improved, but it is still kept in a miserable shed, which 
is naturally the reverse of fireproof, and in which dangerous ex- 
periments are conducted. The dust thrown up by the trampling 
of the wooden floors cannot but injure the pictures, and the shaki- 
ness and insecurity of the whole affair preclude the possibility of 
exhibiting sculptures as well as pictures. An exhibition which 
would be luxuriously housed in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, has to 
make the best it can of a lodging in the remains of a refreshment- 
room, and gifts of great value from national institutions have 
to be stowed away in a wooden room improvised tu receive them. 
The Minister of Fine Arts in Paris would make short work with 
mismanagement of this kind. It might perhaps be difficult in 
London to find a person, otherwise fit for such a post, who either 
| cared or knew anything about art. At the same time, much 
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titude is due in the present case to the First Commissioner of 
Works for the zeal and heartiness with which he pushed on the 
present improvement in face of opposition from other departments 
of the public service. 


HOME FLOWERS. 


Pee use of flowers for purposes of decoration, which has 
become common of late years, is a pleasant fashion as far 
as it goes; but it can scarcely be considered as much evidence of 
the love of flowers for their own sake. Indeed it often brings to 
light a quite heartless indifference to their well-being in the in- 
habitants of the luxurious abodes so profusely supplied with them. 
Miss Maling’s charming little books have probably done a good 
deal towards rousing more humane feelings, and have certainly filled 
many a gentle bosom with horticultural ambition, too often we 
fear doomed to ignominious failure. But Miss Maling and her 
coadjutors deserve well of humanity for what they have done 
to diffuse among us an inclination for one of the most wholesome 
as well as fascinating of pursuits. Nobody who has not tried it can 
imagine what is the continual stimulus and refreshment of plant- 
rearing as a pursuit for leisure hours, when once sufficient progress 
has been made to ensure a fair proportion of successes. The most 
rudimentary love of flowers, if genuine, and a couple of hyacinths or 
pots of musk, are enough to begin with. As we watch the plants 
and feed them, and wait upon them, a strange sort of sympathy 
with them grows up within us. Their innocent green natures 
become a part of our own; and we acquire something of 
their willing gladness and patient tenacity. The way in which 
they respond to every gleam of sunshine and adapt themselves to 
all sorts of accidents is a constant source of pleasant surprise; it 
seems sucha miracle when they unfold before our eyes, such a 
joyful encouragement when they prosper, and even the pang when 
they die is so free from bitterness, that it soon becomes impossible 
to live without them. The work of tending them is one of the 
few almost unalloyed pleasures we can give ourselves. 

Of course this pleasure is missed entirely by rich people, whose 
flowers are supplied by contract. And it is clearly enjoyed with 
great keenness by the poor, who often devote their one window 
entirely to a few plants, which, one can see at a glance, have had 
undisturbed possession of it for weeks or months, and have filled 
it with a beautifully adapted growth which can be obtained by 
no other means, and which also implies incessant watchfulness and 
incessant delight on the part of their guardians, Many people 
have speculated on the causes of the remarkable success of the 

r in growing flowers in windows. Some attribute it to their 

bit of putting the flowers out in the rain, some to the absence 
of gas, and of great dryness of atmosphere; but there can be 
little doubt that the real explanation at bottom is that the 
half-dozen plants in a cottage window are so many ewe-lambs, 
the apple of their owner's eye, and the pride of his heart. 
They are watched and brooded over and cherished like children, 
and their aga are always at hand, and lead regular 
monotonous lives, and are not distracted by many interruptions or 
called away by frequent engagements, And so the plants prosper 
under the master’s eye, and one family acquires a reputation for its 
tulips and another for its geraniums; one neighbour has a knack 
of striking myrtle cuttings, and another knows how to use old 
bones and as manure for her fruit-trees; and many a quaint 
and kindly tradition springs up with the plants, and is handed on 
from pan So to daughter, from cottage to cottage. 

Then the physical conditions, if not always favourable, are 
pe xy and sternly restricted, so that they are easily and neces- 
sarily mastered by the cultivators. If you live in one small room 

ou are driven to choose the kind of plant which will flourish 
in that particular aspect. You cannot check your plants by in- 
cautiously moving them about, or by opening sometimes one 
window and sometimes another; or by occasional absences from 
home, and consequent suspension of fires. Cottage flowers 
never change hands with a change of servants, or suffer neglect 
because of a question “ whose place it is” to water them. 
Most of these advantages might secured for the flowers of 
richer owners if they Valued them enough to legislate carefully 
for them. But ewe-lambs will always have some advantages 
(which we need not grudge them) over flocks and herds; and 
one of the beautiful characteristics of flowers is that a few will 
often yield as much pleasure as a great many; thovgh certainly 
each successful one makes its owner wish for more. There is 
really much less difficulty in learning to manage them than is 
commonly supposed. A certain study of a few very simple con- 
‘ditions which are essential to all vegetation, and of the broad dis- 
tinctions between various classes of plants and the different states 
of atmosphere which they require, and which are often afforded by 
different parts of the same house or eyen of the same room, is the 
first step. When we know what is meant by drainage, what is 
the general effect of glass, what are the different ways of giving 
water and securing dryness or moisture for roots and foliage, and a 
proper season of rest for each plant; which are the sheltered and 
which the unavoidably draughty corners of our rooms, which class 
of plants require air and sunshine, and which others enjoy shade 
a steamy atmosphere; and have acquired a habit of in- 
stinctively noting these things, a sufficient foundation is laid for any 
amount and refinement of skill to spring up from. Our horti- 
cultural powers have by that time struck root, and need only 


moderate attention to grow and blossom. And this foundation is 
very easily laid. The necessary facts would not be very hard to 
master without assistance; but one meets at every turn people 
who have plenty of experience and practical skill in these matters, 
and by watching their proceedings one soon gets one’s eyes opened, 
and a kind of instinct begins to tell one what will make the plants 


happy. 

Ihe pleasure of rearing them is scarcely marred, indeed it is 
almost enhanced, by the unavoidable element of uncertainty and 
risk which belongs to the pursuit. Accidents from frost and slugs 
and blight and miscalculation quicken one’s interest on the whole 
more than they destroy one’s pleasure. But perhaps the great 
charm of all is in the constant and ever-varying hopes which are 
always springing up in the flower-grower’s near future. ‘“ Next 
summer” is always an enchanted prospect. “ Another year” is 
always to see every bare space covered with luxuriant creepers. 
And, when every nook is filled, our new supply of bulbs, or 
our last batch of cuttings, are to surpass ali their prede- 
cessors in fulness of bloom or perfection of harmonious colour 
combinations. For no painter's palette ever was so rich 
in tints as our flower-pots are in possibilities. Visions float 
before our eyes as we gaze upon our shelves, or even our brown 
paper parcels, and pore over our gardener’s catalogues, such as 
would make the fortune of a minor poet. Suggestions keep spring- 
ing up under our hands and entering our minds by every sense while 
we pursue our pleasant labours, Nobody who has once success- 
fully “flowered” so much as a pot of snowdrops will ever willingly 
give up the practice. Besides its own intrinsic charms, flower- 
growing has the merit of bringing us into all manner of pleasant 
relations, especially with our poorer acquaintances. Those strange 
hereditary knacks and spécialités for particular flowers give them 
often a chance of conferring real favours on people better off than 
themselves, which on certain occasions they highly appreciate. 
And our respective experiences with our plants are a pleasant 
meeting-ground for people of the most various walks in life. For 
this among other reasons we are glad to hear that Lady Burdett 
Coutts is establishing a “ Flower Girls’ Brigade” ; employing poor 
but respectable girls to carry flowers and roots for sale to all parts 
of London; a bright and wholesome occupation for the girls, and 
a trade which would well repay care and intelligence in the choice 
of plants and of the proper seasons for moving them. 

Nothing that is not human goes so far to make any particular 
house into a home as the plants which grow up in and about it. 
People living even in London, if they have any — of garden or 
only a few healthy pots of flowers, feel a pang at the thought of 
leaving them, though it may be to visit the native haunts of our 
brightest flowers. And yet how easily, when we have to “ flit,” we 
can take our flowers with us, or at least plant a new generation of 
them in our new home. Surely in no other object upon which 
human affections can be bestowed do we find the proportion of 
pain to enjoyment so very small, and the possibility of incurring 
self-reproach so nearly excluded. We cannot say entirely ex- 
cluded, for the true lovers of flowers know that they are alive, and 
can scarcely doubt that they are conscious, and that at times they 
suffer from our neglect. But we may surely hope that they do so 
far realize our ideas of Paradise as to rejoice constantly in the air 
and sunshine, without fear and toil, and, having bloomed their day, 
to yield up their lives without a struggle. It is a great thing in 
our own chequered lives to be able to enter into communion 
with living creatures so absolutely pure, so innocently bright 
and fresh, and so incapable of causing any serious anxiety. 
We do enter into relations with them, when we tend them, as 
surely as a nurse enters into relations with the children she brings 
up. It is curious, by the by, to observe how much there is in 
common between tending plants and tending children or the sick. 
The old nurse in a family whose nurselings have grown up and left 
her hands free seems to take naturally to window gardening as an 
outlet for her habit of cherishing. And how many hospital wards 
have a fernery or a few bright pots in which the women whose 
days or nights are spent in ministering to the sick find refreshment 
and delight in ministering also to the needs of creatures who do 
not themselves suffer, but brighten and relieve the sufferers beside 
them. The same watchful tenderness, the same instinctive reading 
of the signs of physical conditions, and promptness in amending 
them, which make a good nurse go far to make a good gardener, 
and the practice of gardening might even be in many respects a 
useful preparation for tending human patients. 

There is in attending to fiowers just that mixture of manual 
with mental occupation which is to most people peculiarly restor- 
ing as a relaxation, with the advantage that whatever is too heavy 
in the manual part of the work can be easily delegated to others, 
as it scarcely requires any skill. The mental part of the work, on 
the other hand, is not severe, and is all interwoven with keen and 
simple pleasures—the pleasure of beautiful colours and forms, of 
fragrance, and of freshness—not to mention association and hope. 
Our plants make just enough demand upon us to beguile us into a 
little daily lingering among them, which soon becomes a delightful 
habit; and though they will supply any amount of occupation, 
they never require enough attention to be a serious interruption to 
other pursuits. The very busy or very lazy may enjoy watching 
the continual growth and unfolding of ferns in their glass abode, 
without lifting a finger for weeks at a time to do anything for 
them; while there is room for any amount of delightful daily pot- 
tering over climbing or freely flowering plants ; and if once a spirit 
of anything like scientific observation gets a footing in our minds, 
there is no limit to the materials they will supply for it. Perhaps 
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the chief drawback, in a moral point of view, to the advantages of 
window gardening, is the really bloodthirsty spirit of revenge and 
intolerance which it kindles against slugs, spiders, wire-worms, | 
green fly, and other blameless creatures struggling for existence | 
with ——t and, as it sometimes appears to us, almost fiendish © 
ingenuity. No doubt even they have interesting habits, but the | 
window gardener who could watch them in a calmly scientific 
spirit must be more or less than human. 


FIRES IN LONDON. 


N@ often has there been a clearer proof of the necessity for a 
measure than was given in the speech which Lord Granville 
delivered a few nights ago on the means that now exist for extin- 
guishing fires in London. It is true that he had, as he candidly 
confessed, not paid much attention to the matter until a fire occurred 
at his own house, when he was stimulated to make inquiry, and 
became painfully alive to the deticiencies of the present system. 
But it signifies little what reasons have caused a public man 
to point out the existence of a great danger, if it can be 
conclusively shown that the danger is real; and probably 
few of those who read the remarks of Lord Granville and of 
other peers who spoke in the short debate which arose will 
feel the smallest doubt as to either the reality or the gravity 
of the danger by which life and property are threatened. It seems 
indeed curious that, while the most fantastic projects of legis- 
lation are constantly brought forward and elaborately discussed, 
such @ matter as the protection of London from fire should be 
considered comparatively unimportant, and that it would in all 
likelihood have oe altogether neglected had it not happened that 
a leading peer was burnt out of his house. Even now, although 
no one has attempted to dispute Lord Granville’s statements, it is 
quite possible that the facts which he set forth will be speedily for- 
gotten. After their usual custom, Englishmen will probably be 
content to wait for a great catastrophe ar they begin to think 
on the necessity for measures of precaution. Yet it is very much 
to be wished that custom could for once be departed from, that 
the Government could be roused from the perfect indifference with 
which, in common with the public, they seem to view this ques- 
tion, and that legislation should for once precede, and not follow, 
disaster. A brief account of the facts adduced by Lord Gran- 
ville and those who followed him in the debate will show how 
overwhelmingly strong their case was, and how vitally important 
it is that, even with a general election approaching, this question 
should not be dallied with or set aside. 

Lord Granville began by pointing out that within a compara- 
tively recent period a Parliamentary Committee had considered 
the means of protection against fire which now exist in London, 
and had made a Report on the subject. In this Report, which was 
issued in 1877, the Committee stated thut the present Fire 
Brigade, which is under the Metropolitan Board of Works, is of | 

strength, and is far below that maintained in other great | 
cities, Thus Paris, with a population under 2,000,000, has 1,548 
firemen, New York and Brooklyn, with a combined population of 
about 1,350,000, have 2,300 ; while London, with a population of 
3,500,000, has, scarcely credible as it may seem, only 406, These 
tigures alone show, beyond all dispute, how miserably the greatest 
and richest city in the world is guarded against the danger of 
fire; but the numerical weakness of the staff of firemen 
is not the only evil of the present system; for, wonderful 
to say, no method exists for aiding this little force or for 
making its services as efficient as possible. Condensing the 
Report of the Committee, Lord Granville showed that the police, 
who are almost always the first to hear of a fire, are in some cities 
frequently able promptly to —— it; but that in London 
have no means of doing so. When the Fire Brigade arrive 
they are helpless till the turncock comes, and this person is in no 
way under the orders of the Metropolitan Board, or of the chief of 
the Brigade, but is the private servant of eight Water Companies, 
who are “ governed by their own special Acts, with independent 
areas, separate systems of pipes, and peculiar regulations,” and are 
under no obligation to supply sufficient water for the extinction of 
fires, but are merely bound to give gratuitously whatever happens 
to be in their pipes. The Salvage Corps, which has to do work of 
great importance, and, it may be said, does it extremely well, is 
also entirely independent of the Fire Brigade, being under the 
control of the Insurance Companies. “ With so small a staff of fire- 
men, and with the means of defence against fire in such an anoma- 
lous condition, it is obvious that there must be risk of terrible loss 
from t conflagrations, and that, even if these do not occur, the 
damage done by tires must be very large. How large it is there is 
some evidence to show. A Committee of the Society of Arts found 
that there was three times more loss of life and property in London 
than in Manchester and other towns where a proper system pre- 
vailed ; and it was even stated that, where a house would be burnt in 
the capital, a room only would be burnt in the provincial cities. 
then, is a clear of from the worse than 
imperfect arrangements e in on for guardi inst fire. 
That these required to ap to be 
expected, obvious to the Parliamentary Committee, and they 
urgently recommended measures of reform. The most important 
of their conclusions and recommendations, which were quoted by 
Lord Granville the other night, were as follows :— 


That the statutory arrangements for the extinction of fires in the metro- 


polis, whereby the Fire Brigade 1s administered by the Metropolitan Board 


of Works, two separate police forces exist side by side, and the water supply 
is sectionally furnished by eight independent Companies, are not such as to 
furnish adequate protection to life and property, and contrast unfavourably 


| with provincial systems, where the Fire Brigade, water supply, and police 


are under a single authority ; and that consolidation of management, so far 
as is practicable, is urgently required. 

That the Fire Brigade should be transferred from the Metropolitan Board 
to the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis, so however as to constitute 
a distinct branch to be placed under the immediate command of a separate 
assistant Commissioner, and to be authorized to act within the City of 
London, as well as in the Metropolis. 

That the police stations and the fixed points should be used as Fire 
Brigade stations, or as places where small engines or other appliances should 
be deposited, and that all police constables, both of the metropolis and City, 
should be auxiliary to the Fire Brigade; but that, as now, each force 
should be empowered to act only within its own jurisdiction, except on a 
special requisition. 

That hydrants should, without delay, be affixed to mains and service- 
pipes wherever there is a constant supply, and should follow the extension 
of such supply. 

That the water systems now belonging to the various Companies should 
be consolidated in the hands of a public authority, which, in dealing with 
the questions of constant supply, pressure, and pipage, should be bound to. 
have regard, not only to the convenience of consumers, but also to the re- 
quirements for the extinction of fire. 

That effect should be given by the Legislature to these recommendations. 


The magnitude of the changes proposed by the Committee shows 
how thoroughly faulty they considered the existing system to be; 
and it must be borne in mind that several of these changes were 
identical with what had been suggested by previous Committees 
or Commissions. There is, then, an unusual unanimity on the 
part of those who have investigated the subject as to the need for 
thorough reorganization, and as tothe form which that reorganization 
ought to take. It is true that it may at first sight seem doubtful 
whether the Fire Brigade should be amalgamated with the police ; 
but the alteration would clearly be beneticial, as Lord Granville 
was able to prove. “Time,” he remarked, ‘was the one im- 
portant thing in extinguishing a fire.” The late Mr. Braidwood 
said that it was on the first five minutes that the matter depended ; 
and, as the policeman is, comparatively speaking, everywhere, he- 
would be able to deal with a fire at its commencement long before 
the fireman, who could only come when he was summoned, could 
arrive. The Fire Brigade would of course contend with serious. 
conflagrations; but the police would be invaluable auxiliaries ; 
and it is hardly necessary to point out that, if they are to act as 
auxiliaries, they and the Fire Brigade must be under one govern- 
ment. The advisableness of carrying out this recommendation of 
the Committee is therefore beyond dispute, and the same may be 
said of their concluding suggestion. Although, however, some 
time has passed since their Report was issued, it seems hitherto 
to have received no attention from the Government. Yet the 
case is not one in which delay is unimportant. Lord Granville 
was using no conventional language when, after stating the facts. 
we have mentioned and others of less weight, he spoke of the re- 
commendations of the Committee as dealing “with a matter of 
great urgency as regards life, property, and public health.” 

His demand for legislation, in support of which he cer- 
tainly brought forward very cogent facts and arguments, was. 
yet further strengthened by the remarks of other peers who. 
took part in the debate. Lord Aberdare stated that “ the 
metropolis and its suburbs contained a population exceeding 
that of Scotland, and yet they were behind one of the chief cities. 
of Scotland as regarded the means of extinguishing fires.” Lord 
Shaftesbury said that the subject had been before the House of 
Lords for thirty years, and it was quite time it was dealt with. 
Lord Fortescue showed conclusively that the difficulty of dealing 
with the Water Companies wassteadilyand largelyincreasing. Seeing; 
then, the great weight of the arguments addressed to the Govern- 
ment, it is deeply to be regretted that their reply was given in the 
most disagreeable official form, and too plainly indicated that 
they have no present intention of making any attempt to remedy 
an evil the existence of which cannot be denied. Lord Beaconsfield 
wisely left the House before the debate was over, and Lord 
Beauchamp had to answer Lord Granville. His observations 
were just such as are most welcome to the official mind. The 
Prime Minister was duly impressed with the importance of the 
matter, he said, but still it was impossible “to promise imme- 
diate redress.” The recommendations of the Committee were 
valuable “ when regarded from an abstract point of view, but not 
easy of accomplishment when matters of detail came to be con- 
sidered.” The City insisted on retaining all its ancient rights. 
The amalgamation of the Water Companies would be an expensive 
undertaking ; and any measure on the subject “ would not pass 
through the other House without severe and searching examination. 
He did not say that the Government were not prepared to deal 
with the question. When the time for dealing with it should 
come, the Report of the Committee would form the basis of legis- 
lation. The question was one of a very great and important 
character, and one which it would be very rash for the Govern- 
ment to take up unless they were certain of settling it in a satis- 
factory manner.” It is difficult to imagine duller and more feeble 
talk. All that Lord Beauchamp’s statements really amounted to 
was that there was some difficulty in dealing with the matter, 
which probably no one would be in the least inclined to dispute. 
The Duke of Richmond, who spoke later in the debate, could only 
repeat the same thing, and say that the matter was one of 
great difficulty. No doubt it does present difficulties, as every 
important reform does ; but there is no reason for thinking that 
these are insuperable, or that they are worse than many others 
which have been overcome with a moderate effort. what 
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use is a strong majority in both Houses to a Government if 
it is scared at the “difficulty” of necessary measures, and fears 
the opposition of interested people? It is shown that a 
grave evil exists, that the risk of a terrible disaster is by no 
means remote. A Committee—repeating, to a great extent, the 
recommendations of former Committees—has pointed out how 
the one might be partly remedied and the other diminished ; 
but its recommendations have been unheeded for two years, and 
now that -the attention of Government is drawn to them, all 
they answer is that possibly they may some day take the 
matter up, but they are afraid that to deal with it is be- 
yond their strength. Of course it was not to be expected that, on 
the ap’ of Lord Granville, the representatives of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords would pledge the Ministry fortb- 
with to introduce a measure; but they might have said something 
definite and encouraging, instead of indulging in bald platitudes, 
and talking as though the Corporation and the Water Companies 
were powers so on that no Cabinet which had any regard for its 
own safety would venture to meddle with them. No doubt it 
may be urged by vig of excuse that the subject is viewed with 
comparative apathy by the public; but this is just one of those 
matters in which those who are entrusted with the government of 
a country should not copy the carelessness of the public. When 
the necessity of giving the metropolis better protection against 
fire was pointed out by Lord Granville and other peers, Ministers 
might at least have said something which should not leave the 
* ression that they view this grave subject with profound in- 
erence. 


THE OPERAS. 


INCE our last notice of the Operas we have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of Mile. Heilbron in a part more worthy 
artistically of her powers than that of Violetta in Za Traviata. She 
has lately appeared at Covent Garden as Elsa in Lohengrin, and 
fully justified the high opinion which we had already formed of 
her powers. Unfortunately an English opera audience is too apt 
to associate particular characters with particular singers, so that 
Mile. Heilbron’s success with her audience was not so great 
as it ought to have been, merely because she was not Mme. 
Albani or Mme, Nilsson. Had she shown herself better 
than these great artists, no doubt the public would have re- 
cognized the fact and welcomed her as a new Elsa, in spite of 
their prejudices; but this was not the case. But, comparisons 
apart, we have seldom seen a more thoughtful and skilfully carried 
out performance than this was. We do not say that Mlle. 
Heilbron is a perfect vocalist, or that the quality of her voice is of 
exceptional beauty ; but we do say that her performance exhibited a 
dramatic feeling, shown both in her singing of the music and in her 
fine and finished acting, which was clearly the result of a pure 
‘and deep artistic sentiment. Throughout the first act her byplay 
was most admirable and unobtrusive; as, for instance, during 
the fight between Lohengrin and Telramondo, where anxiety 
and the alternations of hope and fear were expressed clearl 
by the varying tension of her outstretched, clenched hand, 
aided by facial expression. The impressionable character of Elsa, 
swayed as she is by every passing emotion, was admirably in- 
dicated in many points in the first act; for instance, by the bright 
look of a which succeeds to the gloom and depression ex- 
pressed at first, when the king asks her to choose a champion; 
.and, again, in the last act when Godfrey appears, Mlle. Heilbron 
makes Elsa completely forget Lohengrin’s departure in the burst of 
joyous happiness which her brother's rescue causes, which mood 
drops suddenly into deep despair when she catches sight of 
Lohengrin’s boat leaving the shore. Perhaps the finest part of 
Mile. Heilbron’s performance was the scene with Lohengrin in the 
bridal-chamber, at the beginning of the third act. The gradual 
giving way of the dreamy ecstasy of love under the wakening 
and development of the fatal curiosity as to Lohengrin’s name, 
and the growth of this feeling up to the passionate outcry 
No, scampo alcun non v’ @, 
A me tu dir dovrai 
Il nome tuo qual’é! 
were admirably expressed, and were brought into strong relief 
by the absolute bodily lassitude shown after Elsa realizes the 
consequences of her folly. The only other singer new to the 
cast was Mile. Mantilla, who sang the difficult and thankless 
music of Ortruda well and intelligently. The less said of her 
dramatic efforts the better. We cannot pass over Sejior Gayarré’s 
oe of Lohengrin, although we have noticed it before. 
t is a pleasure to find one part in which we can admire his 
beautiful voice and admirable vocalization, without being obliged 
to condemn the false art which too often leads him into painful 
exaggeration. The general performance of band and orchestra was 
fairly good ; but for some reason—probably because here, as at the 
other house, the fatal system of giving six operas a week has been 
recurred to—the admirable time and attac. 


during the last few weeks. Signor Vianesi conducted. 

One of Mr. Ernest Gye’s promised novelties, Les Amants de 
Vérone, by the Marquis d’Ivry, has been he It cannot be 
said either to have deserved or to have obtained an overpowering 
success. The story of the opera follows closely that of the play. 
Unfortunately the music, in spite of some merits, is neither original 


which we found at | 
the beginning of the season has been less and less observable | 


nor attractive enough for the illustration of such a theme. The 
orchestration is involved without any particular depth of meaning; 
the composer seenis, as a rule, to be struggling with confused ideas, 
which he is unable to bring to a perfect shape. His melodies are 
tame, and unhappily suggest reminiscences of other French com- 
posers. He must be credited, however, with good intentions and 
with even workmanship. The first act opens weakly, but contains 
aclever piece of writing for a dispute introduced between two 
old Capulets as to their respective powers of memory, which is 
followed by a bright, if soraewhat feeble, chorus. There is a 
commonplace burst of subdued rapture for Romeo at the first sight 
of Juliet, to which M. is attempted to give intense passion 
by raising himself gradually on his toes, and drawing invisible 
hrenda om his mouth with a delicate movement of his hands. 
The act ends, as it begins, with a chorus of no particular 
strength or brilliancy. 

The second act—the garden scene—opens with a distant chorus 
which has some merit, and the rest of the act is naturally occupied 
by music for Romeo and Juliet, followed by a repetition of the 
distant chorus. The orchestration for the love eas may perhaps 
be most easily described by the term “gurgling.” It is clever, 
and well sustained, but it wants invention. M. Capoul in the duet 
with Juliet in this act was at his best, and almost reminded us 
of his early days at the Opéra Comique in Paris, It is not a little 
remarkable that M. Capoul appears to keep one style of singing 
and‘acting for Paris and another for London. The Paris Capoul 
sings and acts like an artist; the London Capoul exaggerates to a 
painful degree every natural fault which he possesses, and is 
rewarded by loud applause. The third act opens with a solo for 
Friar Laurence, which has a good deal of tic humour. The 
notes and the accompaniment seem to indicate a murderous 
desire for revenge. ‘The words describe the gentle virtues of 
flowers and simples. M. Vidal delivered this music with correctness 
and with considerable force. The following scene between Romeo 
and Juliet was well given, both by Mlle. Heilbron and M. Capoul. 
In the next act the most striking point is the chorus preceding the 
duel, which was well and steadily given. The music for the duel 
is noisy, without much force or originality. The act ends with an 
ambitious attempt at passionate orchestration, in which the com- 
poser appears to think that drums and cymbals are of the utmost 
importance. The fourth act is perhaps, musically, the weakest of all ; 
but Mile. Heilbron, who throughout was admirable, gave it, by 
the fire of her acting and singing, an importance which intrinsically 
it does not possess. Her delivery of the passage just before Juliet 
takes the potion was full of tragic power. 

The last act opens with a solo for Romeo, which M. Capoul de- 
livered so as to emphasize the weakness of the music. Seldom 
before has he carried to so ridiculous a pitch the redundancy of 
meaningless gesture and exaggerated facial expression. There 
is little for Mlle. Heilbron to do, but what little she: does is 
well done. On the whole, the eflect of the opera is decidedly 
disappointing. The band and chorus, under the command of 
Signor Bevignani, were good, as was also the stage manage- 
ment. We have spoken of M. Capoul’s deliberate recourse to tricks 
which it may be supposed he thinks are calculated for the taste 
of his London audiences, and it is very possible that the method 
which he here affects is well suited to persons whose opinions of a 
new opera are summed up in the words “ There ain’t any tunes to 
tax the brains to follow.” It is a trite remark that the character 
of opera audiences has changed ; but we hope it may never become 
an equally trite one that opera-singers have taken to catering for 
a vicious taste. 

M. Gailhard, the French bass whose name has long been known 
in connexion with the Paris Opera, has made his first a ce 
in London at Covent Garden, Of M. Gailhard’s Mephistopheles 
we spoke some time ago when he was performing the in Paris, 
and we then compared him to a good-humoured Galeotto. To 
this we need only add the judgment of a French critic who, 
affecting to talk negro French, said, “Gailhard gros, lourd— 
Méphisto mince, nerveux—Gailhard pas Méphisto.” M. Gailhard 
has also appeared as Caspar in the Freischiitz, and has gained much 
not undeserved applause. To say, however, as has been said, that he 
is the best Caspar of recent times is to forget the existence of M. 
Faure. M. Faure’s Caspar was a performance of genius; M. Gail- 
hard’s is a clever and correct, but conventional, rendering of the part. 
M. Gailhard is discovered sitting and looking like a boon companion 
among the other foresters. When M. Faure came’ on to the stage, 
with bent head and heavy. step, his walk and his face told at 
once that he was not as other men, but was possessed by some 
deadly secret that filled him witha gloomy ferocity. M. Gailhard’s 
temptation of Rodolfo is a hearty piece of business; his jollity 
seems part of himself. M. Faure’s desperate mirth was assumed 
and cast off at a moment’s notice, but while it lasted it was 
infectious. M. Gailhard gives the song of triumph at the end 
of the first act with force and with artistic skill. M. Faure 
delivered it with a demoniac fire, and yet made his hearers feel 
that he was well within his resources. M. Gailhard sang steadily 
throughout, and may aig ter in the absence of M. Faure, the 
best Caspar on the stage. matically he is at his best in the in- 
| cantation scene, where he reproduces M. Faure’s business as faith- 
| fally as possible; and at his worst in the death scene, which 

was little short of ludicrous. Mlle. Turolla was ill-advised in 
_ attempting so trying a part as that of Agatha. Her appearance 
| in it is another instance of the most reprehensible system which 
turns the stage of Covent Garden into @ training-room for inex- 
perienced singers. Sefior Gayarré acted admirably throughout the 
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opera as Rodolfo, and, except when he relapsed into tricks to 
which we have often called attention, sang well. Mlle. Smeroschi’s 
performance of Annetta was not brilliant. The band and chorus 
were less steady than might have been wished. 

Mme. Gerster made her first evening appearance on Monday 
last at Her Majesty's Theatre as Amina in La Sonnambula. 
It was in this part that we first heard her two years ago, 
and on that occasion, while recognizing the rare beauty of 
her voice and style, we observed that.it was as yet premature 
to speak of Mme. Gerster’s dramatic capabilities, inasmuch as 
the part was associated with a good deal of conventional sen- 
timent. After hearing Mme. Gerster in other parts, we became 
convinced that her skill as an actress was even equal to her 
power as a singer, and her present performance of Amina is as 
fine a thing from both points of view as one can wish to see and 
hear. There is not a touch of exaggeration or affectation in her 
acting, nor is there one of conventionalism. The simple nature of the 
peasant girl is throughout rendered with a poetical tenderness which 
tinds expression in gestures which are graceful and natural, and in 
byplay which is admirable without a suspicion of being obtrusive. 
The mixture of shyness and vanity with which Mme. Gerster 
listened to the Count’s compliments was excellent, her acting in 
the scene when she is found in his room was charged with 

athos, and her sleep-walking scene was admirable. Mme. 

erster’s voice was as beautiful as ever, her phrasing was perfect, 
and her execution, save in one or two passages when she seemed 
to be suffering from nervousness, was as clear and brilliant as pos- 
sible. Signor Campanini sang some of Elvino’s music well, but 
disfigured some by bad phrasing, and especially by a trick of 
eking out a sustained note with a gasp and an interpolated h—so 
that “io son” became “io so-hon.” Signor Campanini’s acting 
was of a singularly idle kind, in spite of the inspiration which he 
ought to have caught from the Amina. Signor Del Puente re- 
sumed the part of Count Rodolfo, unwisely abandoning the possible 
costume which he formerly wore for the familiar frockcoat, gold- 
braided trowsers, foraging cap, and kid gloves, which tradition 
has marked out as the Count’s travelling dress. The band and 
chorus were, on the whole, good; but Sir Michael Costa seems 
still too much inclined to noisiness, 

Mme. Nilsson has reappeared as Margherita in Faust after an 
absence of two years. We have so often described this performance 
that we need now only say that Mme. Nilsson has, if anything, 
improved. She never gave the exquisite piano passages of the 
jewel song more beautifully than on Tuesday night, and her acting 
is as perfect as ever. Signor Campanini’s Faust was not a very 
happy performance, and Signor Fol, who played Mephistopheles, 
was suffering from hoarseness. What Signor Vaselli’s Valentine 
might be like if he could avoid singing horribly out of tune we 
cannot tell. Mme, Trebelli’s Siebel was, as usual, full of grace 
and tenderness. 


THE DERBY. 


a nearly a century the race for the Derby has been, to a 
certain class of people, a matter of much greater interest than 
the Session of Parliament or the current wars. Consequently the 
second reading of a Billin the House of Lords empowering the 
civil authorities to suppress race meetings within a radius of 
London which only stopped about four miles short of Epsom 
seemed to people of this typea deliberate insult to one of our most 
honoured institutions. They shrank with horror from the awful 
thought that this Bill might only be a preparatory measure to one 
leading to the suppression of the Derby itself. That, if the 

at race were ebolished, the British Constitution, the Throne, 
and the Bible would soon share its fate appeared to them a logical 
consequence, although they probably regarded these as matters of 
minor importance. It was anticipated that, as the London season 
was 4 dull one, there would be nothing like the usual crowd of 
country people in town during the Derby week; but, when the 
time came, there was such a rush upon hotels, lodgings, and 
London friends, that empty beds became scarce. It seems as if 
people from the country will always come up to London either for 
the Derby or the May Meetings, despite the most unsatisfactory 
condition of trade or agriculture. 

The duiness which had characterized the early part of the racing 
season seemed about to be dispelled by an unusually interesting 
Derby, and the remark that it was a wonderfully open race became 
as common as the observations that the summer was a late one, 
and that the times were bad. The Turf happened to be in rather 
better repute than usual just before Epsom. The unparalleled 
successes of an owner who never bets had given a hizhly moral, 
if not absolutely religious, tone to racing. It was said that, 
after all, racing need not lead to betting, and that it did not 
follow that every gentleman who kept a large stud of race- 
horses must necessarily be ruined. Recent evidence seemed rather 
to prove that horse-racing was a pursuit in which the good were 
rewarded and the wicked tormented. A clever young nobleman 
who had, at a comparatively tender age, distinguished himself as 
an orator in the House of Lords, was one of the largest patrons of 
the Turf; the highly respected leader of the Opposition was an 
owner of racehorses; a Duke who is as excellent as he is wealth 
owned a Derby favourite; and the Lord President of the Council 
and the Piime Minister had lately voted against the Bill for the 
suppressivun of suburban race-aivetings, It was therefore argued 


by lovers of racing that their favourite sport was the amusement 
of the virtuous and the learned, and that it enjoyed the protection 
of those who should have England's interests most at heart. Upon 
the whole, then, the great annual festival of the British Turf came 
round this year under better auspices than usual, although this 
perhaps is not saying much. 

At the close of last year’s racing season, Peter, the winner of 
the Middle Park Plate, was the first favourite for the Derby. He 
had run several times, and the only horse that had beaten him 
had been Wheel of Fortune, who was not entered for the Derby. 
The performances of this filly had been so extraordinary that 
the only question which remained was as to which of the other 
first-season racehorses approached nearest to this paragon of two- 
year-old perfection. The death, during the winter, of his nominator, 
General Deel, unfortunately disqualitied Peter, so the betting men 
had to establish another first favourite. Failing the winner of the 
Middle Park Plate, they turned their attention to the horse which 
had run second for that race. This was Victor Chief, who had 
carried 4 Ibs. less than Peter, and been beaten by a neck. The 
only other race in which he had run he had won; but then he 
had been run to a head at even weights by Discord, a horse which 
had beena long way behind him in the Middle Park Plate. Apart 
from the great two-year-old race of the season, there remained the 
former question which of the two-year-olds had run best with the 
unbeaten Wheel of Fortune. If this was to be taken as the 
criterion of Derby favouritism, Falmouth seemed worthy of oo 
eminence. At an advantage of 1 lb. only, he had run within half 
a length of the invincible filly, and he had, in fact, been the only 
two-year-old which had made her gallop. In the other two races 
for which he had started he had not been opposed by anything of 
remarkable merit, but he had won both events, the first by six 
and the second by four lengths, and the best horse that ever 
was foaled could not have been expected to do more. Even 
Peter himself had not made such a fight with Wheel of Fortune 
as had Falmouth. There was, however, this curious fact 
about the last-named horse—that, although of good blood, 
neither his sire nor his dam had been racehorses, in one 
sense of the word. Glenlyon and Dewdrop had never run 
in public, and .this circumstance was far from _prepossessing 
racing men in favour of their son Falmouth, Neither Victor 
Chiet nor Falmouth ran in the Two Thousand; and im- 
mediately after that race they were surpassed in favouritism 
by the winner and the second horse—namely, Charibert and 
Cadogan. There seemed no special reason for this ; and, after the 
first excitement which followed the race, all four horses were 
generally considered to have about equal chances, sometimes one 
being first favourite and sometimes another. Charibert had won 
the Two Thousand in a style which left nothing to be desired; but 
it was pretty certain that he was a roarer, and roarers are sin- 
gularly unfitted for the Derby course, although they are some~ 
times successful over the Rowley Mile. Then, again, he had been 
an uncertain performer, and it was suspected that he was of a 
capricious disposition. Cadogan had good looks to recommend 
him; but he was thought too small to come up to the conventional 
ideal of a Derby horse; yet many good judges thought that, if he 
had been differently ridden, he might almost, if not quite, have won 
the Two Thousand, and certainly he had rushed up the hill at the 
finish with great strength, speed, and gameness, although he failed 
to catch Charibert. Rayon d'Or had seemed to be going with 
great ease and comfort in the Two Thousand up to a late period 
of the race, and had suddenly given way, without apparent reason, 
in a manner which suggested either softness of disposition or cur- 
rishness, and his two-year-old running had shown him to be a very 
untrustworthy horse. When in the humour, he had accomplished 
great things; but at other times he had disgraced himself propor- 
tionately. Ruperra had been backed for the Derby last summer 
at a very short price for the time of year, and he had seemed at. 
one time to be the best of the two-year-olds; but he had after+ 
wards turned out to be a delicate horse, and his training for the 
Derby had been interfered with. His wretched running in the 
Two Thousand seemed to prove his chance to be a hopeless one. 
Marshall Scott is a handsome horse ; but, as he had been one of the 
first beaten in the Two Thousand, his chance for the Derby was but 
lightly valued by the general public. One gentleman, however, 
had admired him so much that he had given an enormous sum— 
4,000/, it was currently reported—for him shortly before the Derby. 
Giving immense prices for Derby candidates a few days before the 
race has not in general proved a remunerative investment; but the 
purchaser of Marshall Scott had been singularly fortunate, on more 
than one occasion, in his purchases of racehorses supposed to be 
of little value by the public. On Sunday last the French Derby 
was won very cleverly by Zut, a chestnut colt by Flageolet, out of 
the Oaks winner, Regalia ; and on Monday morning he left Paris 
in order to run in the English Derby on Wednesday. He had 
been a bad two-year-old, but had won the French Two Thousand 
and Derby. His running in the English Two Thousand, however, 
had been so bad that his chance for the Derby was not very highly 
estimated. Of the outsiders it may be sufficient to say that two 
of the worst performers had beeu Sir Bevys and Palmbearer. 

The weather on Wednesday was well suited for a Derby day. 
There was no dust; there was enough, but not too much, sunshine; 
and there was a pleasant breeze. It is true that there was mud; 
but, in our opinion, Epsom mud is less objectionable than Epsom 
dust. One of the first of the Derby horses to appear in the paddock 
was the beautiful little Cudogan. He was in splendid condition, 
and showed much wuscle ; but he is a little light in boae, and his 
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neck is thin and rather weak-looking. Victor Chief was much 
admired, and he is certainly a very fine horse, with plenty of size 
and much quality. Rayon d'Or showed no special improvement 
since we saw him in the Two Thousand. Charibert, a beautiful 
golden chestnut, sweated and showed the white of his eye as he 
was waiting to be mounted. Zut looked none the worse for his race 
on Sunday and his journey on Monday. He isa long, muscular colt, 
with plenty of bone, and he seemed very fit. Blue Blood was not so 
fat as he was when he ran in the Two Thousand; but he had not 
the appearance of a horse trained for the Derby. Such a hand- 
some animal was of course much admired, although we should 
think few people expected him to have much chance of winning. 
Visconti looked wiry and hard. He is a particularly neat and 
evenly-made horse, of such a dark brown as to look black in some 
lights. Sir Bevys is a short, compact, and strong-backed horse ; 
but he was not nearly so handsome as many of his opponents. 
Palmbearer is also short and strong-backed; but he, too, looked 
mean by the side of some of the other starters. The course was 
very heavy, and where it had been much trodden down there was 
a stiff, holding mud; consequently horses like Palmbearer and 
Sir Bevys were placed at an advantage compared to many of their 
better-looking rivals. 

Twenty-three horses went to the post, the largest field that has 
run for the Derby for seven years. There was a short delay, and 
then the brilliant cluster of new silk and satin jackets glided up 
the hill under a bright sun. As they came down towards Tat- 
tenham Corner the yellow jacket’of the Duke of Westminster 
was very conspicuous; but when they were well in the straight it 
fell back into the ruck. On nearing the stand the pale colours 
of Lord Rosebery on Visconti and the pink jacket on Palm- 
bearer were so far forward that it seemed as if one or other 


of the pair must win. ‘ Palmbearer wins,” roared the ring-men, | 


for the victory of the 100 to 1 outsider would have been a 
mine of wealth to them; and it did indeed appear that Palm- 
bearer was winning. ‘Then a dark blue jacket and yellow cap 
dashed past, and Fordham had won the Derby on Sir Bevys— 
Palmbearer being second and Visconti third. Such an overthrow 
of scientific calculations and public form has rarely been seen. 
This was caused by the mud, said the philosophers of the Turf, 
and herein they probably told the truth; but, mud being no 
rarity in this country, racing prophets would do well to keep its 
existence in mind when preparing their prognostications. As we 
prophesy after the event, we fortunately have no need to make 
excuses for the defeat of the favourites, but we frankly own that, 
had we been racing tipsters, we should not have selected either of 
the three horses which first passed the post. There are three 
things about this year’s Derby which appear to us far from 
satisfactory ; the race was a complete reversal of public form, the 
owner of the winner races under an assumed name, and the chief 
gainers by the result are men who make betting their regular 
trade. Suing probably to the heaviness of the course, the time 
occupied by the race was unusually long, more than twenty years 
having elapsed since there has been such a slow Derby. After nine- 
teen unsuccessful attempts, the celebrated jockey Fordham has at 
last managed to win the principal race of the world. He rode with 
great patience, and brought his horse out at exactly the proper 
moment, with one of those “ rushes ” for which he is so justly 
famous. 

Looking at the Derby from a breeder's point of view, it was 
observable that several of the best-known sires of the day were 
unrepresented. Speculum, the father of last year’s Derby winner, 
and one of the most successful sires of the season, had nothing in 
the race. Lord Clifden, the sire of last year’s Oaks and St. Leger 
winner, was also unrepresented, nor did any of the stock of The 
Earl—one of the reputed fathers of the winner of the Two Thou- 
sand of 1878—take part in the race. Nothing by Rosicrucian, 
St. Albans, Blair Athol, Pero Gomez, Rataplan, or Strathconan 
went to the post; while, on the contrary, several little-known sires 
were represented. 


REVIEWS. 


FROUDE’S. CESAR.* 
M® FROUDE has arranged his excursion into Roman history 


on the contrary plan to that usually adopted at Roman | 
banquets, where between a plain beginning and a plain end inter- | 


vened the more elaborate efforts of the culinary art. The first 
page of his Sketch seems to promise at least un incidental dis- 
cussion of a question of real interest; while the last contains one 
of the most startling passages ever produced in his most para- 
doxical moments by a serious historical writer. But in the pages 
between there is, so far as we have noticed, uncommonly little to 
welcome in the way either of the substantial or of the original, 
In his opening observations Mr. Froude, while drawing once more 
the time-honoured parallel between England and Rome, insists 
on a truth which is neither obvious nor hackneyed enough to be 
waived aside as a truism—namely, “that free nations cannot 
govern subject provinces. If they are unable or unwilling to admit 
their dependencies to share their own constitution, the constitution 


* Cesar: a Sketch. By James Anthony Froude. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1879. 


itself will fall in pieces from mere incompetence for its duties.” 
_ The keynote thus seems to be struck at the outset of the narratrve for 
au inquiry, as occasion may arise, into the causes and conditions 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Republic and its system of 
government in Italy and the provinces. For such an inquiry, 
which in Mr. Froude’s hands one would not expect to find con- 
ducted with unnecessary timidity, he certainly is not without 
certain special qualifications. But, though the maxim cited is 
| repeated with emphasis in a later part of the book, little or 
| nothing follows in the way of application; and, in truth, this 
Sketch in no respect falls so utterly short of reasonable demands 
| as in its failure to explain, or at least to indicate, the changes 
| which the downfall of the Roman Republic brought with it 
_ for the Roman world in the provinces, in Italy, and in the 
| city. To show that an utterly corrupt government of the 
poe was sure to bring about the collapse of its own 
‘system was, with the help of Sallust and Cicero, a compara- 
| tively easy task; and it has been successfully accomplished by Mr. 
| Froude, who in his present book resembles Pompeius in easily 
| doing what is easy to do. If, however, the — of the 
author's first page is but imperfectly kept, what shall we say of his 
| last? A terrible disappointment awaits the expectant reader who, 
following the fashion of a Lydia Languish with her novel, turns 
at once to the concluding words of the volume. They are sure to 
be quoted in every notice or review of the book; but, es they 
| must be quoted in order to be believed, we are obliged to copy 
them out likewise :— 


Strange and startling resemblance between the fate of the founder of the 
kingdom of this world and of the Founder of the kingdom not of this world, 
for which the first was a preparation. Each was denounced for making 
himself a king. Each was maligned as the friend of publicans and sinners ; 
each was betrayed by those whom he had loved and cared for ; each was 
put to death ; and Cesar also was believed to have risen again and ascended 
into heaven and become a divine being. 


This unique paragraph, on which we should be sorry to think it 
necessary to expend a syllable of comment, might indeed have led 
the unwary, prophesying backwards, to predict that Mr. Froude’s 
book would be found to contain “ matter, and not common things.” 
But, in truth, the passage, while vindicating at the last 
moment the author's power of saying things in his own way, 
strangely contrasts with the frequently tame and altogether 
unpretending narrative which seni it. 

There is much in Mr. Froude’s estimates of men and measures 
from which we entirely dissent, and his judgment of some of 
the most prominent characters in the last times of the Roman 
Republic seems to us neither sound nor subtle. But in such 
matters differences of opinion are inevitable, and, as a rule, the 
tone of his Sketch seems to us to be temperate and its candour 
undeniable. An exception must, however, be noted in the case 
of Cicero, and another, though of less moment, in that of Cato 
the Younger, who, it seems, “affected to take his ancestor fora 
pattern,” but “resembled him as nearly as a modern Anglican 
monk resembles St. Francis or St. Bernard.” Mr. Froude evidently 
regards him, not indeed as a hypocrite, but as a canter and a pedant 
—one of those to whom “a man of genius is instinctively hateful.” 
Admiration of the virtues of Cato is certainly out of fashion with 
modern historians of Rome ; but the halo which in the eyes of the 
Romans of a later age surrounded his name was by no means only 
due to the fact that he was one of the last champions of the con- 
stitution, and died its martyr. For it cannot be gainsaid that he 
, Was one of the last representatives of the ancient Roman charac- 

ter; and those “ politic” virtues (in the Spenserian sense of the 
| epithet) which a sel esteemed above all others, and which we 
| may, at the risk of tautology, call the manly virtues, were so clearly 
_ present in him that it is not wonderful to find him persistent] 
regarded as their type. A great man he assuredly was not, thoug 
we fail to see that there was aught in his moral character to have 
"prevented his being one. But a great influence he may be said to 
_ have remained after his death, if indeed it was not then that he 
fully became such ; he was the true ancestor of the Stoic opposition 
which relieved the deadness of the days of the Empire ; and the real 
founder of the Empire knew what he did when he went out of 
his way to break a lance with Cicero as a literary assailant of his 
_adversary’s memory. 
Cicero himself, whose reputation seems at the present day 
to be expiating long centuries of universal respect, is pursued by 
Mr. Froude with a bitteness as angry, though by no means 
as effective, as even that of Mommsen. His cardinal error, 
according to Mr. Froude, was that, while he saw the truth— 
namely, “ that the Senate was bringing the State to perdition ”— 
he refused to act up to it, “to recognize the legitimate tendencies 
of popular sentiment, and to lend the constant weight of his 
authority to those who were acting in harmony with it.” In other 
words, he ought to bave attached himself to the side of the Trium- 
virs, and ultimately to that of Cesar, among whose oddly mixed 
crew of subordinates he certainly would have played a conspicuous 
part. The fact that he failed at an early date to identify himself 
with the interests of Pompeius and Cwsar Mr. Froude attributes 
to the motive of personal vanity, which made him unwilling “ to 
persist in any policy where he could play but a secondary part.” 
This charge is brought against Cicero as a comment on the only 
occasion (the discussion on the Manilian law) when, in Mr. 
Froude’s opinion, Cicero was found “in his proper place ”—namely, 
_ “working by the side of Cesar and Pompey.” ere is at least 
some boldness in this judgment ; for the Manilian pro s which 
. Were managed for Pompeius in his absence were, in fact, astutely 
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devised in order to estrange him from the Senate and nobility. The 
truth seems to be—and in this view there is nothing inconsistent 
either with his personal history or his political principles—that 
Cicero cared very little for the supremacy of the nobility, and 
very much for the preservation of the constitution. This explains 
his hesitation at the outbreak of the final conflict, as well as the 
attitude which he ultimately adopted in it; and there is no neces- 
sity for recurring, as Mr. Froude does, to the suggestion of ignobler 
motives. It seems to us equally unfair to taunt Cicero with having in 
his consulship missed the opportunity of saving the future of the 
State, instead of merely protecting the interests of property and 
order, by “ grappling himself with the thousand forms of patrician” 
(why patrician ?) “ villany which he well knew to be destroying 
the commonwealth.” The services which Cicero rendered to 
the State in his Wonderful Year certainly lost nothing in 
his rhetorical description; but they were solid services never- 
theless, although it did not suit the agent of Pompeius to 
have them eulogized as such by Cicero himself. But it 
savours of something more than ingenuity to hold Cicero respon- 
sible for Clodius, by arguing that, as the rank and file of the 
nobility could do no mischief without a leader, and as the 
only leaders with whom they would be really dangerous were 
Cato and Cicero, so Cwsar, for the purpose of getting rid of 
Cicero, or at least of keeping him in order, was obliged to 
make use of Clodius—for “ politics, like love,’ says Mr. 
Froude, “makes strange bedfellows.” After this, it is of 
comparatively small importance to insinuate the possibility of 
Cicero’s having forged some verses in the Sibylline books; to 
charge him with ingratitude to the man who had relieved his 
brother Quintus when beset by the Nervii; and to suggest that 
both “ the Ciceros perhaps resented the loss of confidence which 
oue of them had” afterwards “ brought upon himself.” Elsewhere 
Mr. Froude feels constrained to take the orator to task for the 
“ vulgar brutality ” of his abuse of “ one of the oldest members of 
the Roman aristocracy,” Czesar’s father-in-law, L. Calpurnius Piso ; 
and he expresses an opinion recalling Fulvia’s taunt, that, “if Cicero 
was disliked and despised, he had his own tongue to thank for it.” 
The sarcasm of Mr. Froude is, however, at least devoid of cruelty, 
as is that of another passage in which he refers to Cicero's descrip- 
tion of the riots of February B.c. 56, when “ filthy verses were sung 
in chorus about Clodius and Clodia, ribald bestiality, delightful to 
the ears of ‘Tully.”’” It need hardly be said that Cicero's own 
narrative (which has a military curtness appropriate to the address 
of his letter) suggests no such reflections on his literary tastes ; but 
we confess that the pungency of the form “ Tully,” as here introduced 
by Mr. Froude, escapesus. Inasmuch as he gallantly adheres to the 
equally obsolete form “ Pompey ” throughout his book, not shrink- 
ing even from the monstrous juncture “‘Cnzeus Pompey,” or the al- 
most equally odd “ Sergius Catiline,” we cannot see why M. Tullius 
Cicero should be smitten down with the aid of his truncated 
nomen. While on the subject of names, we may protest against 
the form Sylla, which Mr. Froude persistently employs, though 
at first introducing the future dictator as “ Sylla, or Sulla, as we 
are now taught to call him.” The point of this passing sneer is not 
very apparent; but Sulla is the correct form nevertheless, the 
form occurring on all coins and inscriptions, while Sylla is merely 
due to the story, clearly an after invention, of Macrobius. 

If, however, Cicero is with Mr. Froude the victim of an un- 
due share of invective and sarcasm, in general Mr. Froude’s 
book has little enough of freshness either in its method of treating 
its subject or in the conclusions at which it arrives; so that we 
doubt whether it is likely to be singled out by the readers of a 
remoter future from among the many tributes to Cesar and 
Cesarism which our generation has produced. One of the least 
fortunate of the predecessors of Mr. Froude’s book, a work con- 
ceived and executed on a very different scale, seems already to have 
rape into oblivion; we mean the late Emperor Napoleon's 

ife of Caesar, which puts in a generally dreary, but at times not 
ineffective, form some of the most “ original” views of Mommsen’s 
History, and of certain minor English essays on the Cesarean 
eos. Mr. Froude, unless we mistake, has not even the 

nour of a stray reference in a note to spare for its 
memory. To be sure, his biographical Sketch, so far as his 
preface would lead us to conclude, is based on the original and 
secondary authorities of classical literature only—among the latter 
of which it is rather surprising to find Suetonius included as 
“apparently the most trustworthy.” This favourable opinion Mr. 
Froude, indeed, duly qualifies by what follows; but we wonder 
that he should not have thought it hazardous to follow Suetonius, 
if uncontradicted by other evidence, when he himself shows in a 
conspicuous instance how demonstrably false Suetonius is in a 
story coupled by him with another presumably false. Yet the 
results of the researches conducted or ordered by the Emperor 
Napoleon might perhaps have been of use to Mr. Froude, had a 
narrative of Julius Czsar’s military exploits worthy of the atten- 
tion of students formed part of the plan of his book. As it is, 
he has treated this part of his subject lightly enough. “There 
is,” he truly observes, “ no occasion ” for him to describe the details 
ot Cesar’s siege-works before Alesia. “‘ Military students will read 
the particulars for themselves in Czsar's own language.” Nothing, 
however, could be more confusing for students, whether miti or 
civil, than the way in which Mr. Froude mixes up ancient and we bei 
geographical names. His book isnot altogether of a nature to make 
it likely that it will largely fall into very youthful hands; or we 
— anticipate disastrous consequences for the study of the 
ents of historical geography from a work which in the inter- 


change of names seems deliberately to proceed upon Richelieu’s 

rinciple “ confundere Galliam cum Francia”; in which one of 
Eoeoars lieutenants is involved in difficulties in “ Normandy,” 
and a Helvetian tribe is mysteriously introduced under the desig- 
nation of “the Tigurini from Zurich.” 

We have left ourselves little space to comment on the views 
advanced in the course of this Sketch with regard to the chief 
representatives and the chief adversaries of the Roman revolution. 
We cannot think the opinion expressed as to the proceedings of 
Tiberius Gracchus altogether fair to the single-mindedness of his 
patriotism ; while, on the other hand, our estimate of the character 
and career of Marius would widely differ from that of Mr. Froude, 
who, it seems to us, judges far too leniently the political imbecility 
of this strange favourite of revolutionary sentiment. That Marius 
was “bred to the plough” we believe, by the way, to bea sheer fiction, 
although it has the authority of Plutarch and Juvenal and Pliny. 
Concerning the period of Cinna’s consulship Mr. Froude has some 
remarks implying a doubt as to the terrible colours in which it was 
clothed in conservative imaginations; but, in truth, there are few 
passages of later Roman history which remain so obscure. Of Sulla, 
as afterwards of Pompeius, Mr. Froude’s account seems temperate 
and fair; but we must demur to the unexpected turn given to a 
sentence intended to illustrate the distinction to be drawn between 
the fascinations of the aristocrat Sulla and those of the people's 
champion Marius. “The cruelties of Marius,” we are informed, 
“ were as far exceeded by the cruelties of Sylla as the insurrection 
of the beggars of Holland was exceeded by the bloody tribunal of 
the Duke of Alva; or as ‘ the horrors of the French Revolution’ 
were exceeded by the massacre of the Huguenots two hundred 
years before, for which the Revolution was the expiatory atone- 
ment.” Why “the horrors of the French Revolution” call for the 
irony of inverted commas we do not know, still less in what sense 
the Revolution was the expiatory atonement for the St. Bartho- 
lomew, or the St. Bartholomew itself a massacre in which the 
people had no share as perpetrator. Mr. Froude’s Sketch of Caesar 
himself contains little that is new or striking, unless it be a refer- 
ence to the “clear dark eyes of the conqueror of Pharsalia,” 
which should, we suppose, be bound together with a few (and in 
truth they are but few) similar flowers of rhetoric recalling Mr. 
Froude in his livelier hours. His estimate of Czesar’s chief moral and 
intellectual characteristics we believe to be in essentials just, though 
he probably takes an unnecessarily favourable view of his hero’s 
private life. The striking fact that Cesar, one of the greatest 
military geniuses the world has known, only took up the profession 
of a soldier late in life, and, as it were, by accident, is forcibly 
brought out in this narrative. On the other hand, it fails to trace 
with concentrated vigour the course of the political struggle of the 
century at Rome, and to show with the requisite fulness what in- 
terests that struggle involved or affected. For such an effort Mr. 
Froude would have had to refresh his memory more thoroughly 
than he seems to have done as to some of the fundamental positions 
of Roman constitutional history. We do not suppose him to be 
ignorant as to the origin and nature of the Roman nobility, and as 
to the distinction between it and the patriciate. But itis, to say the 
least, confusing to find the Senate (in the period after the Punic 
wars) spoken of as “ patrician in sentiment, but not necessarily 
patrician in composition.” It is to be told about the 
“nobles and great commoners ” of Rome, or the “ great lords and 
commoners,” without being apprised at once that the “ great lords” 
mean the nobility, and the “great commoners” the knights. 
Finally, it is altogether misleading to read, with reference to the 
adoption of Clodius into a plebeian family, of “the descent of a 
Claudius among the canaille,” and to be required to believe that 
this was “as if a Howard were to seek adoption from a shopkeeper 
in the Strand.” Such mistakes few readers are unable to correct for 
themselves; but they give to this Sketch an air of hastiness which 
goes far to interfere with the modest claims of even an “ outline 
drawing.” 


FARRER’S PRIMITIVE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.* 


\ R. FARRER'S collection ‘of essays on Primitive Manners 

and Customs is an admirable example of the application of 
the scientitic method and the working of the truly scieutitic spirit. 
The controversy as to whether savages represent, on the whole, a 
state of “culture” earlier than civilization, or whether they are, 
as Archbishop Trench chooses to aver, creatures “fearfully de- 
graded,” is a controversy which is apt to provoke bad temper. 
The anthropologist finds that civilization is a mere varnish over 
multitudes of wild ideas and superstitions, which our country 
people share with the savage, and which it is inconceivable that 
civilized men should spontaneously invent. This is an example of 
the strength of his position, The theologian, on the other side, 
finds no savage race without fragments of morality and religion; 
and he leaps to the conclusion, not that these are the rude germs 
of faith and of ethics, but that they are the half-obliterated 
remains of a primeval inspiration. The difficulty of bringing the 
scientific and the supernatural enthusiasts together is apt not 
only to rouse passions, but subtly to induce men to tamper 
with evidence. ‘There is no more curious proof of human per- 
versity than the way in which men who have to get up a 
scientific case will often bring forward arguments which they 


* Primitive Manners und Customs. By J. A. Farrer. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1879. 
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must know to be rotten, twist testimony, and fall back on dis- 
credited witnesses. The charm and the value of Mr. Farrer’s 
book consist precisely in his avoidance of these snares, and indeed 
of all useless controversy. Though he takes a side and has 
definite views of his own, especially about early marriage customs, 
he always keeps his temper, and we have never observed in him a 
tendency to strain evidence or to conceal the exact value, when he 
has ascertained it, of the testimony on which he relies. We shail 
imitate his avoidance of controversy by not discussing his theory 
of early marriage laws, which may, we think, be traversed in 
several directions. How difficult it is to get trustworthy evidence 
about savage life Mr. Farrer proves, in almost every essay, that he 
is well aware. Before a European can really understand a 
barbarous language and know how far he can rely on his savage 
informants, his manners and example must have rapidly moditied 
their ideas, This is particularly true when the observer is a 
missionary, who is there for the express purpose of altering the 
institutions which he describes. Again, even if the observer is 
honest, he is apt unconsciously to twist savage practices into 
harmony with some scientific or religious hypothesis. Thirdly, 
savages who are so secretive that they conceal their own names as 
carefully as the Mulligan concealed his address, are not very likely 
to be communicative about their religion, Lastly, the moral and 
theological questions put by missionaries to savages are often put 
in terms which the savage does not understand. Thus the ~ 
nighted heathen is said to have no idea of God, whereas he has a 
good working hypothesis of a magnified non-natural black man 
who lives in a mountain, or of a gri-gri who dwells in a cave. 
He is said to have no conception of the immortality of the 
soul, because he has never worked out the question as to the 
eternity of future punishment, though all his acts bear testi- 
mony to his belief in ancestral spirits. The savage is said 
to have no morality, because he has no word for virtue 
in the abstract, though he sets great store on pluck and polite- 
ness. He is accused of being unable to count; and yet the 
Loangese, for example, being destitute of arithmetical terminology, 
use gestures instead with perfect success. Lastly, the savage is 
called “ benighted” and “superstitious”; yet the Tongan King 
Finow was an accomplished “agnostic,” observed that “ the gods 
were on the side that possessed the best chiefs and warriors,” 
and, in short, though a brown man, was as sceptical as any white. 
Nor was Finow a singular example of this scepticism, for the 
Zulus, the Abts, and other peoples long ago began to question 
everything they held sacred, though of course they did not pub- 
lish their doubts in the Wineteenth Century. 

Itseems then that, though trustworthy evidence on these mattersis 
hard to get at, the savage is very like the civilised man. Mr. Farrer 
shows how testimony of a sound sort may be got from the coin- 
cidences in the evidence of observers who have never heard of each 
other. Thus, if Herodotus reports a series of travellers’ tales about 
the Nasamones and the Agathyrsi, if Rubriquis, in the middle ages, 
has the same tales to tell about Tartars, and if trappers in Alaska, 
missionaries in British Guiana, inspectors of native reservations in 
Australia, with shipwrecked sailors in Tonga, agree in much the 
same story, we may conclude that Herodotus was not far wrong. 
Custom, again, with its strong hold on all races, is in itself evi- 
dence for certain beliefs, while, as we have seen, undesigned coin- 
cidences of report are evidences for custom. 

Keeping always before his own mind and that of his reader the 
difficulty of arriving at indisputable conclusions, Mr. Farrer in- 
vestigates certain savage customs. Ee is peculiarly interested in 
examining rude forms of religion, morality, and political society. 
The last is a wide field, comparatively unworked by English 
writers. It is scarcely touched, for example, in Mr. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture. Mr. Farrer observes that :— 


As representatives of the lowest stage of society, we might instance the 
Esquimaux, whom Cranz found “ destitute of the very shadow of a civil 
polity”; and we might pass from the hunting populations of America, who 
only choose rulers for the temporary purposes of war or the chase, to the 
despotic forms of government characteristic of the agricultural communities 
of Africa or Polynesia. 


As it happens, this topic has been treated in the Saturday Review 
(“The Origin of Rank,” March 10, 1877), and in that article we 
think it was shown that there are three main elements in the in- 

TO and of magical power, i ; and these 
com “cage Mar the noble which chiefs intime of peace 
are chosen, and out of which medicine-men, priests, and judges 
are developed. The other element is warlike prowess and skill— 
“ Reges ex nobilitate ; duces ex virtute sumunt.” Mr, Farrer adds 
to these notions the suggestions that the agricultural, nomad, and 
ping: states” influence political development in a ratio not 
yet made out, and in a manner always apt to be thwarted. In this 
prtoge. rane as he shows, it is difficult to find the lowest status 
from which to set out. Where is there a chiefless people ? Of whom 
can We say— 


otrwos xéxAnvrat dards 


The Australians, the Eskimos, andthe Fuegians are usually said 
to be absolutely democratic, and among them, at least, authority 
is in its most rudimentary condition. How did people cross the 
between the chiefless Eskimos and the Ritcilien and 
fricans, who avoid words which even distantly resemble the 
name of the king? Mr. Farrer thinks that the introduction of 


slavery and of agriculture helped in the towards the ideas 
of rank and of Kinship, His speculations, Lowers, seem to us to 


be vitiated throughout by insufficient attention to the origin of 
the conception of noble birth as distinct from nobility acquired by 
increase of wealth or by warlike successes. ‘ The conditions,” he 
says, “of savage life cause merit, and not birth, to be the primary 
qualification both for chieftainship and nobility.” e then 
enumerates the ordeals which “ attest the endurance of the aspirant 
to social elevation.” It does not seem to us that Mr. Farrer quite 
accounts for the fact that there is such a thing as “ social ele- 
vation” to aspire to, and that it is in many races hereditary. His 
description, however, of the various social grades among sav: 

is most valuable, and his essay ends, as usual, with a defence of 
the savage’s intellect and institutions :— 

If from the foregoing data, collected from the best accredited missionary 
sources, it is permissible to speak in general terms of primitive political 
life, it would appear that the social organization of the lower races stands 
at a far higher level than too rapid an inspection would lead a critic to 
suspect. ‘Their institutions are such as to presuppose as much ingenuity in 
their evolution as sagacity in their preservation. Their despotism is never 
so unlimited but that it recognizes the existence of a customary code 
beside and above it; nor is individual liberty ever so unchecked as to out- 
weigh the advantages or imperil the existence of a life in common. In 
short, the subordination of classes, the belief in the divine right of kings 
and in differences ordained by nature between nobles and populace, the 
principle of hereditary government (often so firmly fixed that not even 
women are excluded from the highest offices), the prevalence of feudalism 
with its ever-recurring wars and revolutions, not only prove an identity of 
social instinct which is irrespective of latitude or race, but prove also among 
the lower races the existence of a eapacity for self-government, which is 
disturbing to all preconceptions derived from accounts of their manners and 
superstitions in other relations of life. 


Most of Mr. Farrer’s speculations lead him to conclusions like 
these. The gist of the book is conveyed in this sentence from the 
essay on Savage Proverbs :— 

If now we extend the limits of our comparison, to take in some proverbs 
of the lower races as well as of the higher, we shall find therein a strong 
corroboration of the lesson already learnt in any comparison of the super- 
stitions, myths, and manners of different societies ; namely, that differences 
of race, colour, and even strueture, sink into insignificance when compared 
with the intellectual affinities which unite the families of mankind, and 
that there is, perhaps, no phase of thought nor shade of feeling belonging 
to the higher culture of the world to which we may not find an antitype 
or even an equivalent in the lower. 

The general conclusion is that far more of our modern institu- 
tions are not new things, but an improvement on savage ideas, 
than people in general suspect. The lowest savages have most of 
our needs, most of our sentiments, and the germs of most of our 
beliefs. They invent myths, institutions, customs, which succes- 
sive generations modify and improve into religion, law, literature, 
and social etiquette, or which they suffer to decline into folk-lore. 
This is illustrated by Mr. Farrer’s paper on “ Savage Moral Philo- 
sophy,” and is, indeed, probable on @ priori grounds. People do 
not throw away old institutions and invent others quite different. 
The French tried to do something of that kind at the Revolution, 
and failed. The natural course is to make merely the necessary 
changes. Rock crystal and Atlantic shells found among the 
remains of men, tigers, and bears, in the caves of Périgord, could, 
it is argued, only have got thither by barter; so that the earliest 
human beings we have record of must have possessed at least so 
much morality as is necessary for commerce.” Now some original 
minds in Glasgow, Manchester, and elsewhere, have attempted to 
make a radical change, to get rid of commercial morality. The 
attempt, however, is a failure; it does not pay; we must return to the 
ancient honesty of the cave-men who lived among the tigers and 
bears. It is a corollary that all human institutions, from morality 
to fairy tales, are as old as humanity, properly so called, as old as 
the imaginative and social needs of men. Mr. Farrer shows us 
the development of penal Jaws out of the process of blood- 
feuds, and he has some instructive notes on baptism and auricular 
confession among savages :— 

Confession was common not only in Mexico and Peru, but among widely 

remote savage tribes, being closely connected with the belief in the power of 
sin to cause, and of priesteraft to cure, dangerous sickness. The Carrier 
Indians of North America thought that the only chance of recovery from 
sickness lay in a disclosure before a priest of every secret crime committed 
in life, and that the concealment of a single fact would meet with the punish- 
ment of instantaneous death. The Samoan Islanders, believing that all disease 
was due to the wrath of some deity, would inquire of the villa riest the 
cause of sickness, who would sometimes in such cases command the family 
to assemble and confess. At this confessional ceremony each member of 
the family would confess his crimes, and any judgments he might have 
invoked in anger on the — or the invalid himself; long concealed 
crimes being often thus disclos -In Yucatan, confession, introduced by 
Cukulcan, the mythical author of their culture, was much resorted to, “as 
death and disease were thought to be direct punishments for'sins commit- 
ted.” The natives of Cerquin, in Honduras, confessed, not only in siek- 
ness, but in immediate danger of any kind, or to procure divine blessings 
on any important occasion. So far did they carry it, that, if a travelling 
ay ea ajaguar or puma, each would commend himself to the 
confessing loudly his sins, and imploring pardon; if the beast still ad- 
vanced they would cry out, “ We have committed as many more sins; do 
not kill us.” 
No doubt, in several of these examples a perverted Roman 
Cathclic influence might be traced. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Farrer is probably justified in saying that “ average savage morality 
coincides very much with that of any contemporary remote village 
of the civilized world, where the fear of retaliation and disgrace 
is the chief preventive of great wickedness, and the natural play 
of the social affections the main safeguard of good order.” 

If we were to chocse the essays which most completely de- 
first, identit human in civilized men 
and in sa and secondly, istence of sav: tices, 
slightly changed in form, in civilized society, wo 
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“ Savage Myths and Beliefs” and the “Fairy-Lore of Savages.” 
Our fairy tales (as has more than once been urged in these 
columns) are but savage fairy tales improved, while the higher 
mythologies of Greece, Germany, Assyria, and India, are nothing 
but the flower of which savage fancies are the seed. To become 
convinced of this is to entertain kind and pitying thoughts about 
the backward races of the world, who are what our fathers were, 
and who are so likely to disappear before our fire-water and fire- 
arms. Mr. Farrer’s book will increase, we feel certain, this 
sympathy with the savage, which need never degenerate into a 
blind and one-sided philanthropy. Mr. Farrer pleads—and there is 
@ humorous aspect of the matter—that savages should be more left 
to themselves, and less worried by missionaries and improving 
tracts. He obviously regards with a jealous eye all interference 
with evolution, and does not like to have his specimens tampered 
with by Anabaptist or United Presbyterian devotees. As it is 
impossible to stop missionaries, the only plan for science is to send 
her own emissaries into the field, armed with the back numbers of 
the Fortnightly Review. 

In parting with Mr. Farrer’s book we must again praise its 
impartiality, urbanity, and acuteness, The author is obviously 
familiar, not only with the facts of the savage life, but with the 
high @ priori philosophies which were constructed without refer- 
ence to primitive history. 


SCOTT’S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


iv Sir Gilbert Scott had missed the opportunity of laying down 
the artistic faith to the propagation of which he had devoted 
his life, from some chair of an authorized instructor, his career, 
with all its successes, would yet have wanted something in its ideal 
Sa. We say this eaten we feel that the qualities im- 
plied in the term “ teacher” are those which most truly sum up the 
character of that eminent architect. Inthe obituary sketch which 
we gave of his position we showed how reason with Scott controlled 
imagination, instead of, as in the case of most artists, being at its 

; so that, in default of having occupied some post of archi- 
tectural instruction, he would not have covered the whole ground of 
a mission in which his achievements of construction and resto- 
ration, his books, and his shorter writings were elements which 
mutually assisted each other. Fortunately the constitution of 
the Royal Academy includes a Professor of Architecture, who 
is not, like some of his professorial colleagues, a sinecure digni- 
tary; and when Mr. Scott was made an Associate, the actual 
tenant of the chair, that accomplished enthusiast for Greek 
art, Cockerell, was in infirm health, so the new recruit, although 
the champion of the opposite faction, was called in with Mr. 
Smirke to relieve the veteran. On this occasion he delivered 
seven lectures, and at a later date two more, after Mr. Smirke had 
retired from the partnership. These compose the first volume, while 
the nine which fill the second were delivered when Sir Gilbert 
was himself the actual Professor. With all his many labours he 
yet found time, at what proved to be the very close of his life, to 
collect them after they had lain “long in abeyance,” with only, 
as he tells us, verbal alterations, the correction of accidental errors, 
and the omission of a few harsh expressions, as the lecturer says 
with commendable self-appreciation in a preface which is dated in 
the month preceding his unexpected death :— 

The Lectures are naturally somewhat disconnected ; and, having been 
written, both at various times and for audiences often changing, may be 
found in some instances to repeat the same facts and ideas ; for which, as 
well as for too great a prolixity of style, I beg to apologize. 

They were written with much zeal; and, thanks to my staff, and to my 
pupils, my sons, and others, they were magnificently and profusely illus- 
trated—more so, perhaps, than any such Lectures ever been before. 
These illustrations have been published without stint in 456 
woodcuts, a few of which are taken from Mr. Fergusson ; but the 
great majority are reduced from the drawings to which the author 
refers, while a note informs us that at the time of his death more 
than 200 of these had been made and engraved, and that the 
remainder were completed in conformity with his marginal direc- 
tions. The first seven lectures com @ consecutive treatise, 
handling successively, in one or two discourses apiece, the claims 
of medizval architecture upon our study, the sketch of its rise, the 
Transition, the Thirteenth Century, and the Rationale of Gothic 
Architecture, the latter being followed by a Digression concerning 
windows. The eighth and ninth lectures, which are supplemen- 
tary, deal with the Practical Study of Gothic Architecture, and its 
Study and Practice. The relation of subjects in the second volume 
is not so consecutive, the titles being Early Architecture in Great 
Britain, the Practical and Artistic Principles of Early Architec- 
ture in Great Britain, the Principles of Vaulting, the Dome, and 
finally, Architectural Art in reference to the Past, the Present, 
and the Future—a subject which we may in passing note was too | 
large for the space assigned to it. 

These discourses are, their author tells us, written “ with | 


much zeal,” and we are glad to add, with equal discretion | 
and candid intention, by one who had mastered the rare art of | 
being a party man without degenerating into a isan, and who | 
is throughout his lectures consciously holding a brief in which | 
personally he thoroughly believes, while pleading before a jury 
whom he respects, all the time that he is striving, by informing, 
* Lectures on the Rise and Devel t of Mediaeval Architecture. Deli- 


vered at the Royal Academy by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations. London: 


Murray. 1879. \ 


to bias them. Heartily convinced of the soundness of his own 
conclusions, he is ever careful not to impugn the capacity or the 
honesty of those whom study may have led to contrary con- 
clusions on subjects in which neither faith, morality, nor social 
order is involved ; and, Gothicist as he is, he can give rein to a 
genuine enthusiasm for the masterpieces of other styles, which a 
less convinced advocate would have avoided, for fear of weakening 
his own case by perplexing concessions. Having thus fulfilled the 
conditions of judicial fairness, the lecturer has a right to contend, 
after pointing to Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and Greece, that 

If we transfer our researches from Greece to Rome—though we now view 
the vestiges of that mighty empire whose world-wide sway stretched its 
iron sceptre over our own land, and though we find among them the germ 
of the arcuated architecture which forms the nucleus of our ewn styles— 
they are still severed from us by so wide a gulf that, were it not for the 
modern revival of their style, they would appear perfectly alien to our race 
and climate. All these studies must be followed up in distant lands, ex- 
cepting only those few fragments of Roman work scattered here and there 
in our own and neighbouring countries—the evidences of universal empire, 
the footsteps and symbols of ancient servitude. How ditlerent is the study 
of Gothic architecture! Its original exemplars are at our own doors; the 
very churches, perhaps, in which from our infancy we have worshipped ; 
the monuments of our own forefathers ; the works of men bearing our own 
names, whose armorial badges we are still proud to use; who spoke, in its 
pristine form, our own language; who sat in our own Parliaments, were 
lords of still-existing manors, founders of still-surviving churches, men who 
fought the battles of which we are still proud, and laid the foundations of 
our liberties and of all those institutions which render the name of England 
illustrious among the nations of the earth. Surely the architecture which 
grew up among men so nearly allied to us has a pre-eminent claim upon our 
attention ! 

It would be doing injustice to these lectures to leave it to be 
supposed that they only deal with general considerations, how- 
ever pleasantly or eloquently stated. On the contrary, the largest 
portion of the volumes, proceeding as they do from a master of 
the craft teaching those who once would have been called his 
apprentices, consists in the examination of the details—con- 
structive and esthetic—successively of Romanesque and of the 
earlier phases of Gothic architecture, in which, while constant re- 
ference is made to foreign, and particularly to French, forms, the 
English styles are always set up as the standard of comparison and 
the model for imitation. The selection and treatment of the topics 
which make up these discourses mark a period in the architectural 
movement when discovery has gone so far as to have brought itself 
for the time being to an enforced stop, which gives opportunity to 
judicial minds to resume the work of systematizing, with a wider 
command of materials now provided for them than earlier compilers 
of manuals, such as Rickman, had at their command for a like 
undertaking. Yet Scott’s lectures are not a manual in the same 
sense in which Rickman’s book was, for, as he truly points out in 
that passage of the preface which we have already quoted, the 
various chapters, as being lectures given at different periods, are 
“ naturally somewhat disconnected.” We are not at all sure that 
this circumstance, which at first sight would seem a drawback, is 
not in reality advantageous to the popular credit of the work. 
From a manual much is expected and required in the way of 
systematic completeness; in lectures, on the other hand, the 
indulgence granted is the elastic quantity, and the less they fall 
short of that completeness which is not of their essence the more 
will this absence of a defect be set down to their credit as a 
positive merit. The real place which we believe that Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s lectures may successfully claim in the education of the man, 
whether professional or amateur, who desires to acquire a scien- 
tific knowledge of English architecture, will be that of the second 
essential book, next to the indispensable and more technical manual. 
It will be recommended to the learner as the supplement which 
he will require in order to freshen up and give life and movement 
to the drier details of whatsoever text-book he may have adopted 
as the groundwork of his studies. To compete with such good 
claims for this position among all the distractions of a peculiarly 
busy professional life is no small merit in the lecturer. 

In spite of that deep-rooted and orthodox conservatism of 
which, despite some passing flirtations with German or Italian 
peculiarities, Sir Gilbert Scott was in general so conspicuous a 
standard-bearer, he was in one direction the earnest and consistent 
champion of bold progress. He never lost an opportunity of con- 
tending with sound arguments that the traditional architecture 
of Northern Europe, with all its merits, was in one point defective. 
It was not only consistent with the forms of absolute Gothic, but 
with the principles of the higher law of art, to adopt, incorporate, 
and develop that which he had no hesitation in proclaiming as 
“the noblest of all forms by which a space can be covered,” while 
“ of all architectural forms it is the most sublime and the most 
poetic’—the dome. Accordingly, the two lectures which he devotes 
to its history, while they start with an historical investigation, 
work up to the one prominent personal reference in which the 
lecturer has allowed himself to indulge. The first of these 
lectures, beginning with a description of what (passing over the 
so-called tombs at Mycenze) we may accept as not only the earliest 


| known dome, but “the widest (built of solid materials) which 


exists "—that of the Pantheon—concludes with a glowing, but 
clear and accurate, description of Justinian’s Church of Sta. Sophia 


| at Constantinople. After explaining the system of the great dome 


and its attendant semi-domes east and west, which between them 
make up the conspicuously original plan of this building, Sir 
Gilbert continues :— 

The interior, thus generated, covered almost wholly by domes, or portions 
of them, each rising in succession higher and higher towards this floating 
hemisphere in the centre, and so arranged that one shall open out the view 
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towards the others, and that nearly the entire system of vaulting may be 
viewed at a single glance, appears to me to be in some respects the noblest 
which has ever been designed, as it was certainly the most daring which, 
up to that time, at least, if not absolutely, had ever been constructed. 


Antiquary as well as architect as Sir Gilbert Scott was, we 
wish that he could have taken an opportunity of inquiring how far 
the idea of the semi-dome, thus boldly developed, grew out of its 
frequent use in the exedra or apse of the basilica, secular or re- 
ligious. The basilica, so called, of Constantine at Rome might 
have afforded a significant reference. The beauties of this build- 
ing are markedly contrary, as Sir Gilbert characteristically observes, 
to those both of the great Hall of Karnac, which he does not 
fear to describe as the “noblest interior of antiquity,” and to 
those of the Gothic cathedrals :— 

Both of these gain beauty of effect and an increase of apparent extent 
through the endless intricacies of their perspective, and the changes of 
aspect at every step, arising from the multitude of their columns and from 
no possible view showing the whole interior at once. This, on the contrary, 
trusts to the very reverse of all this—the absence of interruptions and the 
studious distribution of parts—so that no one conceals another, but that the 
entire building shall be grasped at once by the eye. 

Pausing to oxpenre a natural regret that he had never seen the 
building which he so eloquently pictures, the lecturer goes on 
to correct a misapprehension which he feels that the statement 
we have just quoted, unless qualified, must have created :— 

The internal effect does not, however, trust exclusively to this panop- 
tical theory, The contrary theory was too well known from the Christian 
basilica to be lost sight of in this, the greatest of Christian temples. It 
was, in point of fact, added to the other by means of arcades, both in the 
sides of the nave and in its apsidal projections, opening out mysterious per- 
spectives into the inner recesses of the temple. This union of the more 

pable with the more mysterious, of the vast unbroken expanse with the 

intricately broken perspective, must, as it appears to me, and as I judge 
from representations, produce an impression more astounding than that of 
almost any other building; but when we consider the whole as clothed 
with the richest beauties-of surface ; its piers encrusted with inlaid marbles 
of every hue, its arcades of marble gorgeously carved, its domes and 
vaultings resplendent with gold mosaic interspersed with solemn figures, 
and its wide-spreading floors, rich with marble tesselation, over which the 
buoyant dome floats, self-supported, and seems to sail over you as you 
move—I cannot conceive of anything more astonishing, more solemn, and 
more magnificent. 
A critic who was inclined to be censorious might plead that so 
conspicuous an abatement almost put the term “ panoptical ” out of 
court, Supposing that the church had merely been built with its 
main and panoptical portions, it might have been materially much 
the same building, but its effect would have been far from 
identical. The one ancient pre-eminently panoptical interior, we 
venture to plead, is that of the Pantheon, and every one with a 
soul to appreciate architectural genius, to whatever school he 
-may belong, must own its sublimity. In the following lecture the 
lecturer, after referring to San Vitale at Ravenna, due likewise to 
Justinian, and to the cathedral at Aix la Chapelle, constructed by 
Charles the Great, pauses upon St. Mark’s, Venice, and reminds his 
hearers of the incorrectness of the general idea that the design 
was founded upon that of Sta. Sophia, and not upon Justinian’s 
previous Constantinopolitan Church of the Apostles, where, as in 
the imitation, the plan comprised five complete domes, standing re- 
spectively upon the crossing and upon the four arms of a Greek 
cross, which make up five equal spaces. At this stage Sir Gilbert 
passes to a consideration which connects the dome with his 
favourite style :— 

The fact that the pendentive dome is, as it were, suspended in mid-air, 

so that a perpendicular line dropped from any part of its circumference 
passes through empty space, renders it imperative that the arches which 
sustain it in this airy position should be extremely strong, and should have 
as little outward thrust as possible; and it is equally desirable that the 
courses of stone forming the pendentives should not form very acute 
angles with the haunches of these arches. These considerations seem to 
have led the Mahometan architects soon to substitute pointed arches for 
round as the sports of their domes; a step in which they were followed 
at a later period by the greater part of those Western European architects 
who adopted the pendentive dome. There can be no doubt that this was 
a very advantageous change. 
But the change has its disadvantage in the awkward form of the 
supporting “pendentive,” and the French architects were 
singularly successful, as he proceeds to show, in meeting it. About 
the beginning of the eleventh century Venetian merchants, as it is 
supposed, brought the Byzantine style, minus its richer decora- 
tions, into Aquitaine, and the building typical of the incident is 
8. Front, Perigueux, which is nearly identical in its plan with St. 
Mark’s, though with the important internal difference that the 
main arches are pointed, not round. We need not dwell on the 
instances of the alliance of the dome with the typical elongated 
minster of the Western Church, of which an easily accessible 
specimen is the interesting Romanesque Cathedral of Angouléme, 
with which the tourist is startled after he has left Poitiers and 
is pushing on to Bordeaux. Neither have we space to discuss 
Sir Gilbert Scott's observations upon the domes of Florence, St. 
Peter's, and St. Paul’s. 

Somewhat abruptly, the lecture concludes with a hearty recom- 
mendation from the Professor to his pupils to make the dome 
“our own,” as Sir Gilbert Scott understands those words— 
namely, part and parcel of English Gothic—though he does not 
accompany the recommendation with those canons of taste and 
constructive science needful to guide beginners inits use, which he 
was so capable of framing. d Scott's life been spared, we sup- 
= that, having made the plunge by the publication of these 

tures, he would haye been led to expound his ideas in detail, 
and to complete what is still a desideratum—an essay on 


the use of the dome in Gothic. Not only are his ideas 


undeveloped, but his practical tenders failed of acceptance. 
In illustration of this lecture either he or his editor gives the 
two only original designs which these volumes contain—those 
for the central domed halls of the Law Courts in London 
and of the Parliament House at Berlin, as offered in the re- 
spective competitions. We tly regret that Sir Gilbert Scott 
could not have a and found an opportunity of trying the 
experiment in some building in which the dome could have been 
thoroughly the all in all—in a minster, for example, where it is the 
apex, externally and internally, of the one grand apartment which 
makes up the structure, rather than in a hall, however stately, 
which is not only but a single room out of many, but also a room 
which, as to its destination, is, with all its beauty and convenience, 
but a vestibule to more sacred adyta. The objection to the ab- 
sorption of the dome into the national architecture of Northern 
Europe is one of fear rather than of reason, and the argument which 
tries to slay it must therefore be one which is as unassailable by 
sentiment as by logic. Ne sae the question in this aspect, we 
doubt whether the construction of either of these most graceful 
conceptions would have completely killed a prejudice which will 
be sure to die hard. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN.* 


We. are glad to find that Mr. Julian Sturgis has not been 
carried away by the success of his first story. With his 
John-a-Dreams he certainly made something of a hit. It was lively, 
it was interesting, and it was short. Having thus succeeded in a 
brief tale, he ought, following the common example, to have next 
pronght out a full novel in all the dignity of three dull volumes. 
He should have stretched out his ge till it spread to the required 
length, and he should have filled up the gaps with fine descrip- 
tions in foolish Happily he has had either too much 
modesty or too much sense to attempt so big a task. He is agai 
content with a story of moderate length that can be printed in one 
volume, and read, by a quick reader, at one sitting. Having kept 
well within his powers, he has again attained a fair degree of suc- 
cess. Though he has not, as we have said, swollen out his novel 
into the usual size, yet we cannot acquit him altogether of that 
kind of fine writing which is divided by the thinnest of parti- 
tions—if indeed it is divided at all—from downright nonsense. 
carnage, considering the age in which he writes, and the general 
run of our light literature, instead of reproaching him with a 
fine here and there, we ought rather to congratulate him 
on the self-command he has shown in so rarely writing what 
neither he nor his readers can by any chance understand. Cer- 
tainly a young writer may very well meet with a little indulgence 
when he offends against all the laws of taste and common 
sense. He can plead that he has but followed in the steps 
of authors whose popularity is a proof that stilted folly meets 
with not only indulgence, but even high approval. Nevertheless 
Mr. Sturgis is generally so sensible that we cannot but venture to 
remonstrate when he falls into nonsense, however much he may 
be following the fashion. In one passage he is describing a spring 
morning at Venice. The air, he writes, brought a thought of the 
open sea, and a dream of roses to come. So far we find no fault 
with him. But he has, we maintain, gone as far as a story-teller 
should venture. A step further and he will pass the limit, and be 
in the midst of extravagance. That step he takes. “ Somewhere,” 
he writes, “the air had lingered among the marble columns of a 
lone Greek temple, and gathered the sighs of unseen worshippers. It 
had moved laughing on the laughing waters, and caught the myriad 
whispers of the sea.’ This has, indeed, a very pretty sound, and, if it 
had been disguised in verse, it mightlikely enough have passed muster 
fairly well. But in prose it can scarcely hope to escape detection. 
The unseen worshippers of the lone Greek le whose sigs the 
air had gathered before it reached Venice are in themselves, in a 
story of modern life, puzzling enough. But how, we would ask, did 
the sea whisper at the same time that its waters laughed? Let Mr. 
Sturgis try to combine the two, and either whisper in the midst 
of a laugh or laugh in the midst of a whisper. What, again, we 
would ask him, does he expect his readers to understand when he 
writes that a lady “ hung in the big chair a mere whisp of weari- 
ness, and could take no comfort save in moaning like a dumb 
animal”? No wonder that he says that “the face and attitude” 
of this moaning whisp (wisp?) of weariness ‘“‘ were awful in her 
oblivion of appearances.” To show the thoroughness of this 
oblivion, we must not forget to state that the whisp of weariness 
was a countess. Such writers as Mr. Sturgis, who have consider- 
able powers and a fair share of good taste and good sense, would 
do well were they for a year or so to confine themselves entirely to 
writers of past generations. They should read no novelist of a 
later date than Sir Walter Scott and Miss Austen, and no poet 
since the age of Goldsmith and Cowper. They should make an 
effort to lose the power that they have acquired of reading, and 
sometimes of writing, nonsense. They would, we feel sure, be 
surprised to find how pleasant after a time becomes the habit of 
always understanding what one reads, and of only writing what 
one understands. 

We must not, however, by a consideration of the faults inta 
which Mr. Sturgis falls, be carried so far as not to leave ourselves 
space to give our readers some description of his pleasant and 
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story. The scene he lays in Venice, chiefly among the 
English colony that is settled there. The “ Accomplished Gentle- 
man” who supplies the name for the story is not,as one might 
reasonably have supposed, the hero. He is merely the heroine's 
er. He had been educated at Oxford, where he had learnt to 
value himself somewhat highly on his judgment and taste. He 
could not conceal from himself that he was more quickly in- 
telligent than his fellows, more keenly sensitive to elegance. 
ag early in life every one pronounced him to be a remark- 
y well-informed young map. He was bound, every one 
thought, to make a mark in the world. The only question 
was as to the particular nature of the mark. He could not 
make up his mind to any profession or trade. At last he resolved 
on writing the History of Venice. He had married early, and had 
but little to live on; abroad he could live more eeply he 
needed blue skies to cheer him, bright sun to warm him. hat 
more natural than that he should choose for his life’s work the 
history of Venice? Accordingly he settled in Venice. His wife 
died early, and on her death-bed made her little daughter Cynthia 
mise that she would be kind and good to her father whatever 
Seemed, More turned on this dying speech than the reader at 
first imagines. It was on his wife’s property that Mr. Deane, the 
accomplished gentleman, chiefly lived. But he was to have the 
enjoyment of it only so long as his daughter remained unmarried. 
On her marriage it was to pass to her. His character is drawn 
with cleverness, though we fancy that for the original the author 
has gone not so much to nature as to George Eliot’s Middlemarch. 
There is a somewhat strong resemblance between Mr. Deane and 
Mr. Casaubon. However, Mr. Deane had this advantage over the 
other, that it was he, and not his wife, who lived to the end 
of the story. In fact, in writing his great history he broke 
down completely the health of his wives—for he married a second 
time—and twice became a widower. The great history, of course, 
‘was never finished, and was never likely to get finished. He was 
a man full of self-pity. When his second wife died he asked him- 
- trae have I done that I should be deprived of every good 
Te was such a man as this, then, that the young artist, 
Philip Lamond, suddenly startled by the demand that he would 
give him his daughter's hand. The unfortunate father in the first 
place had never brought before himself the fact that Cynthia was 
now eighteen and a woman. Besides that, it had all along been 
between the parents on both sides that she should marry 
her cousin,, Lord Cheepyre. In that case, as his lordship was 
wealthy, she could well afford to leave her father the enjoyment of 
the money that had been settled on her. Into the midst of the 
= life and the domestic arrangements of this Accomplished 
entleman bursts of a sudden a young man in the very prime of 
life and the full vigour of manhood. Mr. Deane at once ex- 
i that he other views for his daughter, and, having 
this, he felt convinced that the youth would have faith 
in his superior wisdom. He could not pity him, for he felt 
that active healthy lads like this have no real at for suffer- 
ing, whatever they may think. With himself the case was 
= different. He had made a point of cultivating sentiment. 
was a man of exquisite sensibilities, and he knew what suffer- 
ing was. But this youth before him, with his straight vigo- 
rous form and the proud carriage of his curly head, was not meant 
for grief. He assured him that he merely fancied himself in love. 
“*T quite understand it,” he said to Philip. “Italy, and this won- 
derful spring weather, a week's idleness, and a little propinquity. 
Bea man, and you will soon get over it. Come, be a man.” 
“ But why should I get over it?” was Philip’s reply. “I don't 
‘wish to get over it.” Mr. Deane displays his wisdom, but displays 
it in vain. He learns from Philip that he has but 4oo/. a year of 
his own, and he assures him that to marry on that is to starve. 
The artist hero has surely gained in prudence not a little when he is 
not ready to start in life on 400/. a year. Philip at once agrees that 
he cannot on so small an income, but says that he 
has heard that Cynthia has money of her own. The whole 
er marriage she ive her father o chie 
a his income. He resolves to par with Cynthia for a time 
leave her quite free, and to settle down’ to work. She, on 
hearing his resolution, following the example of all modern heroines, 
of course shivered:' He'did not offer to fetch her a shawl; for no 
doubt he thoroughly’ understood that she shivered, not like a 
‘woman, but like a heroine. By half-way through the volume she 
has had at least three of these attacks of shivering, but nothing came 
of them. Perhaps she was prudent and wore flannel. He parted 


mistress or from her. can 
secure suital can 
the heroine against ivertig We mest doubt, for 

shiver even though the thermometer marks ninety 


Philip then goes off to study art, and Cynthia is left to attend 
to the comfort of that accomplished gentleman, her father, and to 
worship him as before. For Philip, though by his interview he 
had discovered what a contemptible man Mr. Deane was, yet had 
not unveiled his character to his daughter. He felt that he was 
“ sacrificing her young life to a weight of smudged paper, to the 
sweepings of old libraries, to the dregs of a shallow mind.” Like 
an upright man as he was, he did not, however, say a word that 
could lower the —_ in the eyes of the child. His place 
was quietly taken by her cousin, young Lord Cheepyre, who sud- 
denly arrived from England. This young nobleman does not, how- 
ever, as the parent intended, at once fall in love with Cynthia. On 
the contrary, he neglects her to run after the Countess who later 
on in the story becomes the moaning whisp of weariness. This 
conduct of his quickly involves him in a duel, in which he gets 
shot. By a curious chance he is nursed by Philip, of whose 
attachment to his cousin he is altogether ignorant. On his 
recovery he does not return any more to the Countess, but devotes 
himself entirely to the heroine. 

Here, then, we have a very interesting and pleasant situation, A 
charming young lady, oppressed by a selfish father, is at the same 
time loved by a young artist and a young lord. The artist is a 
man of genius, and of a most poetic temperament. His head is 
curly and he bears it with a proud carriage. But he has merely 
400l, a year of his own, and as yet no one has bought his pictures 
outside the circle of his personal friends. Wedo not remember 
whether any description is given of the young lord’s appearance. 
However, he hunted and shot, and was not afraid to fight a duel 
talked the most approved modern slang, and was a general 
favourite. His father was dead, and so he had come into the 
family property. To increase the interest of the picture there was 
the foreign Countess, and the scene was in Venice. Every judicious 
reader must at once feel that in such a town, even though Lord 
Cheepyre had escaped from the pistol of a jealousrival, he might 

et be carried off 4 a bowl of poison. On the other hand, the 
ives of artists are uncertain. They goto Rome to study their 
profession, and in these days to go to Rome is to run no small 
risk of being carried off by typhoid fever. The chances, therefore, 
would seem to be somewhat evenly balanced between the two 
lovers. Should the reader care to know which of the two wins 
the heroine’s hand, he has but to turn to the last chapter of Mr. 
Sturgis’s story. 


EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW.* 


\7HEN Mr. Butler's Life and Habit came before us we 
doubted whether his ambiguously expressed speculations 
belonged to the region of playful but possibly scientific imagina- 
tion or of unscientific fancies, and we gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. In fact, we strained a point to find a reasonable meaning 
for him. He has now settled the question against himself. Not 
rofessing to have any particular competence in biology, natural 
istory, or the scientific study of evidence in any shape whatever, 
and indeed rather glorying in his freedom from any such super- 
fluities, he undertakes to assure the overwhelming majority of 
men of science and the educated public who have followed their 
lead that, while they have done well to be converted to the 
doctrine of the evolution and transmutation of species, they have 
been converted on entirely wrong grounds. As to Mr. Darwin, 
hardly any words are strong enough to convey Mr. Butler's 
opinion of the manner in which he has misguided his generation. 
In our author’s eyes natural selection is a scientific imposture, and 
the supposed great discovery of Mr. Charles Darwin a mere back- 
sliding from the true faith long before delivered by Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck. Paradox is a dainty thing in fit seasons, 
but it isalso a dainty of which it is rather easy to get a surfeit; 
and we are free to confess that Mr. Butler’s Op. 3 (he affects the 
artistic notation for his works) was about enough for comfortable 
digestion, and our stomach wholly rebels against his Op, 4. 
hen a writer who has not given as many weeks to the subject 
as Mr. Darwin has given years is not content to air his own crude, 
though clever, fallacies, but assumes to criticize Mr. Darwin with 
the superciliousness of a young schoolmaster looking over a boy's 
theme, it is difficult not to take him more seriously than 
deserves, and perhaps than he desires. One would think that Mr. 
Butler was the travelled and laborious observer of nature, and Mr. 
Darwin the pert speculator who takes all his facts at second-hand. 
Before we proceed to any details, there is one circumstance 
which Mr. Butler seems to be at most dimly aware of, and which 
yet appears to call for explanation. It is merely this, that, broadly 
speaking, ten years before the Origin of Species was published no- 
body believed in evolution, and ten years after everybody did. 
According to Mr. Butler the Origin of Species is a book which 
maintains a right thesis, but maintains it principally, if not wholly, 
by wrong arguments; whereas divers earlier authors, Mr. in’s 
own ancestor among them, had supported the right thesis by solid 
and correct reasons. How was it that the right line of argument 
produced little or no impression, and the wrong one had an effect 
unexampled in the history of science for pra and complete- 
ness ? hat spirit sent a strong delusion upon the wisest of the 
people to make them believe the truth by crooked ways? It is as 
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if Newton had come before Descartes, and the theory of gravitation 
had fallen flat and been forgotten till the Cartesian vortices had 
ined general acceptance, and thus made people regard the solar 
system asa thing to be scientifically explained, and sent them back to 
ewton again. None of Mr. Butler's explicit paradoxes is much 
more staggering than this. Let us once more consider how matters 
stood a year or two before the Origin of Species first appeared. 
The continuous evolution of animated nature had in its favour 
the difficulty of drawing fixed lines between species and even 
r divisions, all the indications of comparative anatomy and 
pt ne and a good deal of general scientific presumption. 
Several well-known writers, and some eminent enough to com- 
mand respect, had expressed their belief in it. One or two 
far-seeing thinkers, among whom the place of honour is due 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, had done more; they had used their 
philosophic insight, which to science is the eye of faith, to descry 
the promised land almost within reach; they knew and announced 
how rich and spacious the heritage would be, if once the entry 
could be made good. But on that if everything hung. Nature 
was not bound to give up her secret, or was bound only in a 
mocking covenant with an impossible condition. St cwlum digito 
tetigerts ; if only some fortunate hand could touch the inaccessible 
firmament, and bring down the golden chain to earth! But fruition 
seemed out of sight. Even those who were most willing to ad- 
vance in this direction could only regret that they saw no road 
clear. There was a tempting vision, but nothing proven—many 
would have said nothing provable. A few years passed, and all 
this was changed. The doubtful speculation had become a firm 
and connected theory. Inthe room of scattered foragers and 
scouts there was an irresistibly advancing column. Nature had 
surrendered her stronghold, and was disarmed of her secret. And 
if we ask who were the men by whom this was done, the 
answer is notorious, and there is only one answer possible. 
The names that are for ever associated with this great triumph 
of the human mind are those of Charles Darwin and Wallace. 
Whatever is yet to be added to their work (and surely there 
is much to be added, for science also lives and grows), their 
names are graven on the foundations. And we are now asked 
to believe that all this was accomplished just by the men who 
went astray from the right method; that the truth was puwer- 
less until it was mixed with error, and that the world, after 
obstinately rejecting the true belief in its purity, has been finally 
converted by a corruption of it. Of course no scientific con- 
troversy can be decided by general considerations of this kind. But, 
as between a man who has devoted his life to the subject, backed 
by the vast majority of those who have done the same, and a 
critic who does not pretend to anything beyond book-knowledge, 
it would seem that they are not wholly without relevance. 

So much being premised, let us see how Mr. Butler handles his 
ease. His aim is to reconcile evolution and teleology at the ex- 
pense of natural selection. But his teleology is of a new fashion ; 
and if he expects any plain man, or any instructed man either, to 
think it more plausible than natural selection on the face of it, he 
must have less sense of humour than is otherwise apparent in his 
work. Mr. Butler's position is, in his own words, as follows :— 

Mr. Charles Darwin and his followers deny design, as having any ap- 
preciable share in the formation of organism at all. 

Paley and the theologians insist on design, but upon a designer outside 
the universe and the organism. 

The third opinion is that suggested in the first instance, and carried out 
toa very high degree of development by Buffon. It was improved, and, 
indeed, made almost perfect by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, but too much neglected 
by him after he had put it forward. It was borrowed, as I think we may 
say with some confidence, from Dr. Darwin by Lamarck, and was followed 
up by him ardently thenceforth, during the remainder of his life, though 
somewhat less perfectly comprehended by him than it had been by Dr. 
Darwin. It is that the design which has designed organisms has resided 
within, and been embodied in, the organisms themselves. 


What, then, is this design residing in the organism itself which 
seorning the aid of pe pecs has every step 
from shapeless protoplasm to the vertebrate? That is just what 
we cannot find out. In most it appears as a kind of 
mysterious power not capable of further description, or of any 
description in intelligible terms, which is postulated to explain its 


supposed effects on the good old plan of tgnotum per tgnotius. 
This is the point of resemblance wank r. Butler and Hart- 
mann. They both carry over the notions of intelligence and design 


into regions where we have no sort of warrant for applying them, 
and where, in fact, the words become symbols without any assign- 
able real meaning. Mr. Butler ascribes design not only to the 
lowest animal and to the lowest form of organic matter, but, if he 
is consistent, to crystals, molecules, and atoms. We presume he 
does not believe in an absolute fixed gulf between the organic and 
the inorganic world, any more than between animals and plants. 
The designing struggles of ether to curdle or knot itself into atoms 
would make a curious chapter of universal history, which perhaps 
Mr. Butler reserves to himself the luxury of inventing in an Op. 5. 

On the other hand, in the one passage where Mr. Butler gives a 
specific example of the working of his theory, taking the case of a 
land-bird developing aquatic habits and webbed feet, the mystery 
all vanishes, We fail to discover any other principle than that of 
the increase of a particular structure by use, and the hereditary 
transmission and accumulation of that increase, which is fully 
admitted by Mr. Darwin and those who accept his doctrines as one 
of the known causes determining variations, and a cause which in 
some cases may well be of greatimportance. And then Mr. Butler 
goes on to speak of the margin of variation in all organic structures 


as if it were something particularly convenient for his theory; 
whereas the true importance of it is this, that Mr. Darwin found 

it (so far as previous workers had recognized it) a debatable 

ground for profitless fancies about the ible causes of variation, 

and found in it—having regard to the conditions of the competition 

between races, and without calling in fancies of any kind—a true 

pp sufficient existing cause for the effects we see in the diversity 
of species. 

But the reason why Mr. Charles Darwin’s predecessors, with all 
their good intentions and ingenuity, had so little success is just the 
point which Mr. Butler evades throughout. It was stated bya 
reviewer of Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, ata time when the Origin 
of Species was still fighting its way, and in a form so exactly 
suited for our purpose that we shall borrow the reviewer's words :— 

Lamarck was unfortunate in his rags to establish what was in effect 
the theory of progressive development. ith profound knowledge of his 
subject as a botanist and zoologist—and with a strong power of generaliza- 
tion—he failed to enunciate a vera causa. He rather provoked the ridicule 
of the vulgar than obtained the assent of the wise to his doctrine of the 
transmutation of species. He called in aid the force of external circum- 
stances, such as variations in the physical conditions of the earth, or the 
mutual relations of plants and animals, but added to this the supposed 
efforts of individuals to adapt themselves by acts of volition to the 
altered conditions by which they might be surroun 


There is Lamarck’s (and Mr, Butler's) position given as fairly 
and favourably as Mr. Butler himself could wish, and without 
Mr. Butler's garnish of metaphysico-teleological ‘gen The 
fatally weak point of it is that no eviderice has been or can be 
produced of these “ supposed efforts” having been actually made 
in any one case, nor is there any measure of their probable efficacy. 
Not only this, but there are particular kinds of adaptation in 
nature, as among plants arrangements for fertilization by insects, 
over which Lamarck’s doctrine of development must wholly break 
down even if everything is assumed in its favour. On the other 
hand, it is common knowledge that even in species whose general 
characters have long been settled variations do take place within 
a certain margin; Mr. Darwin points out somewhere, for —, 
that it is extremely rare to find a human body perfectly no in 
muscular structure. And these variations are for the most 

spontaneous—that is to aay, they appear to be determined by in- 
ternal activities not immediately dependent on the conditions of 
the environment. The causes and laws of variation are to a great 
extent obscure, though Mr. Darwin has rather more to say of them 
than Mr. Butler lets us know. But there the variations are; they are 
a vera causa for the formation of new characters, if we can only see 
how their effects are in the long run concentrated upon ite 
lines of change. That the cause is not only true but sufficient is 
shown by the variation which has been produced in domesticated 
species within historical times under the observation and direction 
of man. Mr. Darwin came to see—not by guesswork nor with rash 
contidence, but gradually, warily, and as the fruit of a lifetime 
of hard work—that the artificial selection of breeds by man has 
its analogy in a process necessarily involved in the muftiplication 
of living things beyond the means of subsistence and the con- 
sequent struggle for life. This process he has most aptly called 
natural selection; and if anybody chooses to mystify himself over 
it, and imagine that Mr. Darwin has invented some new kind of 
occult quality or power in nature, it is entirely his own fault. Mr. 
Darwin leaves those exercises to ingenious 
persons like Mr. Butler, who have nothing more serious to do. 

Mr. Butler’s historical sketch of the earlier evolutionists is, 
however, amusing and not uninstructive. He shows cause at 
some length for the opinion that Buffon was really much less un- 
methodical than he seemed, and that his real object was to pro- 
pound the transmutation of species with sufficient obscurity not to 
bring himself into trouble, and sufficient clearness of indication for 
readers who might be di to take his meaning. Unfortunately 
Mr. Butler goes out of his way to quote with a great show of 
admiration a wonderfully crude passage of Buffon’s about the 
functions of the brain, which is not only out of date now, but 
ought to have been out of date at any time after Descartes. This 
notable theory of the brain, which Mr. Butler thinks very impor- 
tant, is that it is nothing but an organ of secretion and nutrition, 
and “is neither the seat of sensations nor the oe of per- 
ception.” Mr. Butler professes not to know any physiology, and 
he certainly acts up to his professions. 

We do not think it necessary to point out in detail the fallacies 
verbal and other, into which Mr. Butler falle in his eriticiam of 
Mr. Darwin's theory. One word may be said, however, on an 
objection borrowed by him from Mr. Mivart :-— 

Shortly before maintaining that two similar structures have often been 
developed independently of one another, Mr. Mivart points out that, if we 
are dependent upon indefinite variations only, as provided for us by Mr. 
Darwin, this would be “ so improbable as to be practically impossible.” The 
number of possible variations being indefinitely great, “it is therefore an 
indefinitely great number to one against a similar series of variations 
one and being similarly preserved in any two 


Mr. Mivart is a skilled naturalist, and therefore what he has to 
say deserves consideration. But surely there is an obvious answer 
here. The range of possible variation in any given case is not 
indefinite, but confined within certain limits ding on the 
extent to which the generic or specific characters of the particular 
organism have become fixed. us it seems by no means im- 
probable that in a given set of conditions the number of possible 
and useful variations should be limited to a very few, in which 
case there is no great difficulty in supposing that similar permanent 
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modifications may be similarly and independently produced. Mr. 
Butler’s own particular contribution to the terminology of evolu- 
tion is the phrase, two or three times repeated with some emphasis, 
of “ oneness of personality between parents and —— on which 
we forbear from offering any comment, for the short reason that 
we have been unable to discover what it means. In the course of 
the book there occur some — episodes which show that 
Mr. Butler has not forgotten bow to tell a story. In his next 
opus he will do well to exercise his undoubted literary skill and 
humour on some topic not involving scientific criticism. 


AMBROSIUS.* 


Fy mcrypt STUB, the hero of this remarkable drama, has 
become, since its very successful performance throughout 
Scandinavia, a much more famous person than he ever was before, 
either in his lifetime or since. He was the son of a tailor at Gum- 
merup, in the Danish island of Funen, where he was born in 1705. 
Like Hans Christian Andersen a century later, he was first educated 
at the Free School in Odense, and then proceeded to the University 
of Copenhagen, where, however, he seems to have taken no degree. 
We scarcely know anything of his life, except that he held the 
t of private secretary to a rich baron who owned the island of 
omen and who was pleased to surround himself with musicians, 
actors, and painters. om Stub displayed an extraordinary talent 
for improvising songs, and rose to the highest favour with his 
master, until on one occasion he forgot himself, and was, by the 
Baron’s orders, dismissed on the spot and ferried over at once to 
Funen. This traditional incident has provided Molbech with the 
theme of his play. We may add that Stub lived for some years 
afterwards, and died at last in such poverty that his body was 
buried at the public charge. His poems, which are now more 
widely appreciated than they ever were before, are remarkable for 
their command of form and their lyrical freshness. He is indeed 
now generally allowed to rank among the foremost Danish poets of 
the eighteenth century. . 

The drama which Professor Molbech has written on the subject 
has enjoyed a success on the stage at Copenhagen which has had 
no parallel for five or six years—not, indeed, since Ernst von der 
Recke took the town by storm with his Bertrand de Born. It has 
become a recognized part of the repertory of the Royal Theatre, 
and has besides been played with success in Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. In a gracetul translation by the late Adolf Strodtmann 
it has been performed in a dozen German theatres. Not content 
with such an unusual success, the author dreams of cunquering the 
English stage, and we understand that there is some chance 
of our seeing Ambrosius acted in London. The translation by 
Miss Berry is therefore timely, and it is so well performed that, 
with a little adaptation, it might be used for stage purposes. We 
have compared it with the fifth edition of the Danteh origi 
which lies before us, and find it careful and, in most instances, 
accurate. We can hardly quarrel with Miss Berry for the 
excusable liberty she has taken with the heroine’s name, which 
she has altered from Abigael to Dagmar, just as Strodtmann 
altered it to Leonore. We have no intention of depreciating the 
merits of the piece, which are very considerable, when we say 
that we cannot but doubt whether Ambrosius can, under any 
pac ang more than a success of esteem amongst our- 
selves. The er will see, as we proceed to give a sketch of 
the plot, that the very beauties of the piece are such as would 
move a Scandinavian or a German audience more than an English 
ene. 

The scene is laid at a provincial estate in Denmark in 1731. 
The baron, who is a widower, has one daughter, Abigael, a beau- 
tiful spoilt child, who has been betrothed in her infancy to a 
Count Claus, the only son of an ambitious dowager countess. At 
his father’s death Claus has come into a great many debts and a 
place at Court which his poverty makes precarious. It is therefore 
particularly desirable that he should be speedily married to the 
wealthy Abigael, who, unfortunately, does not care much for him. 
When the play opens, Abigael and her maid Bodil have gone down 
into the garden to watch for the return of the Baron, who has 
gone to fetch Clausand his mother. As they talk together, and Bodil 
tells her mistress of her love for the young divinity student to whom 
she is engaged, a young man of about twenty-six, handsome and 
impudent, with a lute swung over his shoulder, climbs from the 
road into the garden, and is recognized by Bodil as the new secre- 
tary, Ambrosius, who has been recommended to the Baron by her 
intended, Hans Lauritsen. She hastily forward to warn him that 
he is taking a great liberty in intruding into a private garden; but 
he will not be snubbed, but enters into a good-natured talk with her. 
Presently, to his great surprise, he sees Abigael, who treats him 
with much hauteur as a servant and an inferior, but who is never- 
theless attracted by his appearance, and puzzled by the refinement 
and originality of his conversation. She finds out that he can 
sing and has a voice; he is easily persuaded to sing one of 
his own lyrics, in which he is interrupted by the entrance of the 
Baron, in a towering rage, because ney rep neglected to meet 
him and the guests. After scolding her, his eye falls on Ambrosius, 
and he sends him about his business ; but the secretary will not go 
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until he knows what the young lady thinks of his voice, and as he 
happens to have made a favourable impression on the wayward 
young lady, she warmly recommends her father to make him 
assistant to the parish clerk. Left once more alone with ber maid, 
Abigael discusses this poet-secretary, who is so unlike “that class 
of person” generally ; and as Bodil declares that evidently her 
manner wounded Ambrosius’s pride, she lays a wager with the 
maid that, however proud he may be, she will bring him cringing 
to her feet before the month is out. The remainder of the act is 
occupied with the accidents by which Ambrosius immediately 
secures the favour of the Baron and the hatred of his fellow- 
servants, and with the affected airs and comic insipidities of the 
Countess and her son Claus, to whom Abigael takes a particular 
aversion. 


When the second act opens, Ambrosius is installed as librarian — 


as well as secretary, and as the Baron's favourite dependent. The 
servants combine to injure him, but only to their own confusion. 
Abigael, anxious to win her wager, throws herself in his way, 
obtains her father's permission that she may receive singing-lessons 
from him,and hardly conceals from herself that she finds the society 
of this versatile and handsome youth of genius more agreeable 
than that of the Count, her affianced husband, who is exceedingly 
dense and silly. She has no conception that her attentions to 
Ambrosius can be misunderstood, and she merely desires to subdue 
a resistance to her charms which piques her from its rarity. The 
poet has contrived with great subtlety to indicate that, as her 
dangerous coquetry proceeds, her own heart is gradually touched, 
as well as that of the object of her frivolous attack. She finds 
that the young poet is learned in botany, and she spends her 
mornings in studying plants with him, to the intense annoyance 
of the Countess, who at last points out to her son the flirtation of 
their hostess with the secretary. But Claus ridicules the idea of 
such a person presuming to flirt with a high-born lady; and in 
the meantime he and his mother press Abigael to consent to be 
finally betrothed to Claus on her father's birthday, which is now 
approaching. She will neither say yes nor no; and the situation 
is further involved by her whimsical perversity, for she favours 
the secretary in Claus’s presence by ostentatiously giving him a 
rose, and then encourages Ambrosius to make Count Claus 
ridiculous. 

The third act finds Claus prepared to revenge himself on the 
secretary, whose relations with Abigael can now no longer be dis- 
regarded. In fact, however, the poor Ambrosius knows as little as 
any one of the household in what light he is regarded by the lady 
herself. She favours him in every way, she seems to provoke him 
to presume upon her kindness, and he finds himself over head and 
ears in love with her; butif he allows himself ever so little to pass 
the bounds of mere friendly comradeship, she coldly checks him in 
an instant. Meanwhile the Countess gains her consent to the 
betrothal, and at that moment the young Count finds her closeted 
with Ambrosius, who has been reciting to her one of his most 

jonate poems with unmistakable meaning. He retires, kiss- 

ing her hand, and the Count, stupid as he is, cannot fail to observe 
her agitation and the tears in her eyes, as she gives random replies 
to his compliments and questions. He is more determined than 
ever to get rid of his rival, and he bribes the servants to ply Am- 
brosius with drink on the Baron’s birthday, so that he may degrade 
himself before the company in some public way and be dismissed. 
Just at this juncture Hans Lauritsen, the intended bridegroom of 
the maid Bodil, arrives from Copenhagen with a very advantageous 
offer to Ambrosius. The famous Ludvig Holberg, now at the 
zenith of his fame and influence, has taken a great interest in the 
welfare of the young lyrist, and has procured for him the post of 
companion to a rich young man who is just about to make the 
grand tour. But to his friend’s unspeakable surprisa, instead of 
umping at his offer, Ambrosius hesitates, and then declines to go. 
Food very hard to give his reason, he at last confesses that he 
cannot leave the house where she lives whom he loves so passion- 
ately and so hopelessly. Hans Lauritsen reasons with him and 
rebukes him, but all in vain; he rejects the appointment, ruins his 
own prospects, and sees his best friend ride off disgusted and en- 


d with him. 
The fourth and last act is occupied with the birthday feast of 
the Baron. The servants, at the instigation of Claus, ply 
Ambrosius with drink, and, when he is called to sing before the 
guests, he is already a little excited, but not so much so as to be 
unable to improvise a very beautiful song. This success, however, 
is not of good augury for him; the guests praise him, and he 
drinks more, beginning to say very wild and damaging things. 
Abigael bends down to him and whispers that he is to drink no 
more, for her sake, and moreover that he is to meet her an hour 
later under the oak-tree in the private garden. One of the ser- 
vants hears her make this proposal, and tells Count Claus. 
Abigael then retires, Ambrosius becomes more and more excited, 
and at last is sent away, with a rough injunction to put his head 
under the pump till he is sober. The scene then changes to the 
garden, where Abigael is sitting under the oak-tree. Ambrosius 
enters in a maudlin way, throws himself on his knees, and bids 
her do what she will with him. Frightened and repelled, she 
starts to her feet, and tells him to keep his distance; she has 
made the rendezvous for the purpose of urging him to accept 
Professor Holberg’s offer, but he in the midst of the feast has 
heard of her r greg | marriage to Count Claus, and this has 
combined with the drink to drive him mad. He pleads with her 
so passionately, pouring out the story of his love, that, while 
bidding him depart, she cannot help being touched. He asks her 
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to shake hands with him before she goes, and, when she gives him 
her hand, he grasps it, and, falling on the turf before her, covers 
it with tears and tuisia. Carried out of herself by his emotion, she 
strokes his hair with her other hand, and at that juncture her 
father, her betrothed, and all the guests arrive. She is in an 
agony of shame and annoyance, but cannot extricate her hand 
from the grasp of Ambrosius until the whole party has seen the 
incident. There is the greatest rage and dismay expressed by the 
Baron and bewilderment by all the rest, until Abigael boldly de- 
clares that it has merely been a joke with her, and reminds il 
of her wager that she would bring the proud secretary to his knees 
within a month. Ambrosius is driven away like a dog, but not 
until he has eloquently denounced her treachery and cruel frivolity 
and thrown the rose he gave him to the earth. The rest proceed 
into the house; and, when Abigael is left alone with Bodil, she 
picks up the withered rose and hides it in her bosom, bursting into 
a torrent of tears 
DIL. 


Are you crying? about him? Then you love him, my lady? And 


ABIGAEL. 
I did not know it myself till now. 
Bopin. 
And he must roam from ome to place in poverty, whilst you, who caused 
it all, will be rewarded with peace and splendour. 
ABIGAEL. 
I... . rewarded? 
Bopit. 
Yes .... you... . See, here is the reward already. 
(Enter Ciavs at right). 
ADBIGAEL. 


Or the punishment. 


And with these words the drama closes. The moral of the 
whole play, of course, is on ne badine pas avec [amour ; but it 
is worked out with less tragical an ending than in Musset’s charm- 
ing piece of that name, inasmuch as the masculine heart may be 
supposed to be composed of sterner stutf than the feminine. Our 
sketch of the plot of Ambrosius gives no idea of the brightness and 
delicacy of the dialogue, which is in prose, and which is chiefly 
concerned in emphasizing the individuality of the two principal 
characters. The play is a very beautiful one; but whether there 
is any chance of its interesting an ordinary London audience we 
have, as we said before, grave doubts. 


COAL MINES AND COLLIERS.* 


M® BOYD has noted with clearness and care the steps by 
which the public and Parliament have accepted responsi- 
bility for the regulation of an industry about which, except in its 
results, they knew as little a century ago as about the origin of 
ambergris. Coal was burned freely in the days of the Planta- 
genets. King John granted Newcastle a charter for digging it. 
His son proceeded against trespassers on his forest mines. Seacole 
Lane in London dates as far back as 1253. In 1307 the abund- 
ance of coal smoke so offended delicate susceptibilities that the 
burning of it was forbidden by Royal proclamation. The Scotch 
coal-fields were worked as early as the English. In both countries 
the growth of manufactures stimulated the proprietors in the 
seventeenth century to dig deeper pits. The first account of 
a colliery explosion is that published in the Royal Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1667, from the pen of Mr. 
Roger Mostyn. Mr. Mostyn describes the Flintshire workmen as 
in the habit of playing with the fire-damp, chasing it about from 
crevice to crevice for the pleasure of hearing it “ fiz.” When it 
was found to collect in such strength as to knock a collier down, 
it became a habit to send down a man every morning to drive it 
forth. Dressed in his worst rags, which he had well wetted, he 
grovelled along, holding along pole, with candles burning at the end. 
At these the damp would fly, and “ if it missed putting them out, 
would quench itself with a flash, and leave an ill-scented smoke 
behind it.” Fire-damp was at this period matter merely of scien- 
tifie gossip. Its victims, the colliery population, did not 
attract for another century and a half even this amount of dis- 
tant interest. Sir Thomas Smith, cataloguing artisans and 
labourers in 1589, had not mentioned colliers. Wesley and White- 
field discovered, as it were, the race. The country had just known 
of its existence, but had preferred to forget the fact. Whitefield 
ventured among the sav of Kingswood. Wesley preached to 
the heathen colliers of the North. “ Down their black cheeks the 
white gutters made by their tears plentifully ran.” The attention 
of Parliament was first called to the coal mines by the wealth the 
er in. At the commencement of the reign of George 
the House of Commons borrowed 1,750,000/, from the Bank, in 
return for annuities to be raised on coal imported into London. 
Mention of collieries, though not of colliers, now begins to be 
made in the English Statute-book. The Scotch Parliament had 
—— on the subject earlier. A Scotch Act of 1606 pro- 
ibi 


hibited colliers from leaving their employment. They were 
ed as serfs. In 1661 they were liable to fines, “ and 
other punishment of their bodies,” for making holiday at Easter, 


Yule, and Whitsunday. From the Scotch Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1701 they were specially excepted. The exception was only 
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repealed in 1757, when it was found impossible to obtain labour 
for the pits so long as the labourers were kept in thraldom. 
The men actually employed were not grateful for their emanci- 
pation. They regarded it as a mean device of the pro- 
prietors to escape the payment of head-money claimed by the 
colliers when a birth added, says Sir Walter Scott, “to the 
live stock of their master’s property.” When the English Par- 
liament began to legislate on collieries in 1736, the spirit was the 
same as in Scotland a century or longer before. The sole object 
was to prevent, by heavy 5 ye injuries to mines and the 
plant. Coroners did not hold inquests on the bodies of victims of 
colliery accidents. Parliament did not seem aware of the exist- 
ence of the men till 1800, Then it showed cognizance of them by 
imposifg punishments for breaches of contract, fraud, and theft. 

An occasional riot from badness of trade informed the country 
that human beings dug the coals it burned. In the hard times 
which followed Waterloo, starved colliers wandered about 
dragging cartloads of coal towards London, in the hope that 
the Prince Regent would order them employment. But the miners 
remained, as a population, utterly apart from their fellow-subjects. 
Now and then an explosion aroused a flash of curiosity rather than 
pity. It was left to the Factory Act to touch the conscience of 
the nation. Commissioners were appointed in 1833 to carry out 
its provisions. Mr. Carleton Tufnell was one of them; and in his 
visit to the Lancashire mills he had his attention incidentally called 
to the collieries. His Report for 1833 described the condition of the 
children there employed. The picture of children, girls as well as 
boys, always hal{-starved, commonly beaten, with skins flayed by 
the roof and sides of the roadways, crooked and deformed from 
dragging the coal-tubs by a belt and chain between the legs, 
excited horror. People read, were indignant, and for another seven 
years forgot that they had been indignant. Then Lord Ashley, 
the present Lord Shaftesbury, obtained his famous Royal Commis- 
sion of inguiry. Its Report described how infants of three and 
four were often taken down the mines to hold candles, As a 
general rule they were put to work at the age of seven or eight. 
In Scotland, Yorkshire, and South Wales, though not after 1780 
in the North of England, women were habitually employed. Dressed 
like boys in trousers, they dragged the tubs, and even hewed. 
Their morals fell to the level of their work. In Staffordshire, 
where women did not work underground, a worse custom prevailed 
of apprenticing the pauper children to middlemen, the “ butties,” 
for twelve years. On the basis of the Commissioners’ Report Lord 
Ashley framed his Bill of 1842. The colliery interest in both 
Houses resisted this, the first measure which had been ever intro- 
duced for the protection of the mining — Mr. Scott, 
member for Walsall, defended the Statfordshire Guardians. He 
declared that “ the occupation of a collier was generally considered 
a remarkably pleasant and cheerful employment.” Lord London- 
derry asserted that “some seams of coal required the employment 
of women.” Even Lord Brougham opposed the Bill as an inter- 
ference with the freedom of labour. He retained the same opinion 
when the Biil of 1850 was introduced. Lord Ashley’s Bill, however, 
passed, with some considerable modifications. The employment of 
women and girls underground was absolutely prohibited, and of boys 
under ten, except such as were already in the pits. No boy was 
thenceforth to be apprenticed under theage of ten, or for a longer 
term than eight years. Inspectors were to be appointed to visit 
the mines and collieries and report from time to time. The col- 
liery-owners especially objected to the appointment of inspectors. 
Lord Londonderry stated that he should say to any inspector, 
“ You may go down the pit how you can, and when you are down 

ou may remain there.” Lord Ashley, in introducing the Bill, 

d, indeed, himself explained that it was not intended there 
should be subterranean inspection. That, he thought, “ impossible,” 
and, if possible, “ not safe.” 

Mr. Boyd expresses some disappointment that the Act was 
“received almost with indifference by the colliers themselves.” 
There is nothing very strange in this. They did not understand 
legislative inter!erence after many centuries of neglect. Moreover, 
Parliament in concentrating its efforts on the discontinuance, wholly 
or in part, of female and child labour, had given them, when they 
wanted bread, what they accounted a stone. In the very year in 
which Lord Ashley his Act the colliers of the Midland 
counties were stimulated by Chartist agitators to threaten riots on 
the ground of various burdens under which they suffered. They 
accused their masters of keeping wages in arrear, of levying 
arbitrary prices, of not weighing the coal. The butties were 
brutal tyrants. One boasted that in a few years he could get 
“all the marrow ” out of a man. They kept the local public- 
houses, and levied blackmail by forcing the men to drink their bad 
ale to excess, As readers of Sybil must remember, the masters 
had their “ tommy-shops,” at which advances on w had to be 
taken in kind. ‘The Truck Act was notoriously evaded. The 
Lloyds of South Staffordshire, according to Mr. Boyd, “ issued 
drafts for advances of their men’s pay on a Birmingham banker of 
the same name, which were, however, accepted at the firm's store. 
Very few of the men went to the inconvenience of going to Birm- 
ingham for the cash, but simply exchanged their drafts for goods at 
what was designated as the “Quakers’ Tommy Shop.” With 
the revival of trade in 1843 the Midland colliers forgot their 
grievances for a time. But much the same causes of discon- 
tent disturbed the Northern colliers in 1844. An association 
of colliers, numbering sixty thousand men, was formed in Man- 
chester. The masters were required to consent to oe, 


instead of yearly, bindings; to payment by weight, instead 
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measure; to the abolition of arbitrary fines; and a guarantee of 
four days’ work a week. When the demands were refused, forty 
thousand men struck. But Lord Londonderry, by importing 
Irishmen, forced them to submit. 

The grievances expressed by the Midland and the Northern 
colliers in the years 1842 and 1844 were very different from 
those which Lord Ashley had a to redress. The in- 
terest of the history of colliery legislation, as traced by Mr. 
Boyd, is in the gradual approximation of the lines along 
which the men’s requisitions and legislative interposition moved. 
The Inspectors appointed to carry out the Act of 1842 had 
nothing to do with the subterranean works. But the colliers, 
finding gentlemen with official authority among them, naturally 
looked to them for the amendment of all kinds of mismanage- 


ment. Inspectors and men came to understand each other’s wants. 
The men caught up from the Inspectors the need of education, of 
which they had never felt the privation before. In return, the | 
Inspectors spread abroad the acute sense the men had of the 
necessity of State supervision of the conditions of labour below 
ground. Better ventilation, proof of competency in. colliery 
managers, and education of the juvenile mining population | 
were associated together in the programme insisted upon by the 
miners, At le , in 1850, Parliament was again moved to 
interfere, and the duties of Inspectors were extended to the 


mining itself. But the Act of 1850 did little else than “estab- | 


lish the principle of underground inspection.” . The principle 
was applied by the Act of 1855. By that Act seven 
Tules were laid down for collieries everywhere. Special rules 
were also to be framed, — to the approval of a Secretary 
of State, for each separate colliery. Inspectors were to see that 
the rules were observed. Mr. Boyd thinks nevertheless that the 
Act of 1855 may not improperly be denominated a masters’ 
measure. 


One main reason he gives is that for the violation 


of rules masters might be fined, but men might be both fined and 


imprisoned. He instances also some foolish special rules by 
which a workman might be criminally punished for not going to 
church, or for coming to his work “on a Monday morning dirty, 
or with an old beard.” Such a view of the Act is taken from the 
standing-point of 1879 rather than of 1855. That the internal 
conduct of mines should be subject to State criticism was an 
enormous advance. That advance continued. The Acts of 1850 
and 1855 had been temporary ; but in 1860 a permanent Act was 
passed for ensuring the education of boys employed in collieries, 


the fair weighing of coals, by which wages were determined, and | 


other analogous purposes. It left the House of Lords in a more 
meagre condition than that in which it entered it. Mr. Boyd 
characterizes itas “a compromise between masters and men?’ Still 
it was accepted by the latter as an instalment of reform. Withall 
its shortcomings, it indicated, at all events, acquiescence in their 
view that it was the duty of the Legislature to stand between them 
and their masters. 

Mr. Boyd shows that the recklessness in colliery management 
was of a kind to justify the men in demanding State interference. 
One who had been overman at Blaengwan Colliery for seven 
years gave evidence at an inquest on thirteen victims of an ex- 

ion that he could not “ read, write, or s English,” If the 
inability to read or write were confined to English, perhaps Welsh 
patriots may not consider the man disqualified for his post. How- 
ever, the same sort of ignorance existed among overmen in small 
collieries to whom English was the vernacular language. The 
men had sagacious advisers, and were sagacious enough to accept 
advice. They made the most of these symptoms of careless 
management; and the gigantic accident at the Hartley Colliery in 
1862 a public sentiment on their’side. Sir George Grey’s Act 
of 1862, prohibiting the working of collieries without two exits, 
was not the principal result of such a disaster. It drew at- 
tention to the want of yet increased inspection. The men’s real 
objects were perhaps not so much protection of their lives as pro- 
tection of their ets and leisure. Deferred payment of wages, 
deductions, evasions of the Truck Act, an excess of working hours, 
and overweight, were the material wrongs they alleged. In the 
meantime high wages raised their courage; and the Miners’ 
National Association was formed in 1863. The successive fatalities of 
1866, with their tale of 1,484 lives lost, were sacrifices of one gene- 
ration to the welfare of another. At last so strong an impulse of 
blic feeling was stirred that, after several failures, it carried the 

’ Inspection and Regulation Act of 1872. By it colliery 

have to pass an examination of competency. The use 

of blasting powder in firing mines is restri Provision is made 
for the support of the roof and walls of collieries. That is to say, 


the population which provides its fuel. Colliers might formerly have 
been so many Brownies or Trolls for all the actual contact between 
them and the “‘ whitefaces ” of the kingdom at large. Almost more 
surprising is the co-operation, or, as colliery proprietors would have 
at one time been inclined to term it, the conspiracy, between the men 
and Parliament for the introduction of the State as a party to the 
bargain between men and masters, Sometimes, it is true, Parliament, 
by being persuaded to interpose advice, found itself committed to 
conclusions which fuller experience did not bear out. A Select 
Committee in 1852 recommended, in grote to the furnace, the 
steam jet as “the most powerful and the least expensive method 
for the ventilation of mines.” Another Committee reported two years 
afterwards that “the preponderance of evidence was decidedly in 
favour of the furnace.” In fact, when efforts were first made to 
protect colliers, every decision arrived at was tentative and experi- 
mental. To a certain extent, as appears from the recurrence of 
colliery accidents, this remains the character of positive legislation 
in regard to mining apparatus. On the other hand, it would be 


unfair to sum up the gross number of casualties in collieries and 
_ to depreciate the legislative care and the scientific skill which have 


left the aggregate still so vast. Davy’s and George Stephenson’s 
invention of the safety-lamp has, for instance, often been reproached 
for not having put an end to explosions. From one point of view 
it may be said to have multiplied them. Without it fiery mines 
with their present depth.and intricacy could not have been worked at 
all. The real fault is obviously in the carelessness of managers or 


neral _ workmen, which allows dangerous mines to be worked at times by 


naked lights instead of the safety-lamp, or blasting to be employed 
without proper precautions. When the proportion of deaths by 


_ explosions to the number of workers is estimated, Mr. Boyd shows 


that, during twenty-five years of inspection, the number has de- 
creased from one in 1,008 persons employed during the ten years 
ending 1860 to one in 1,408 for the ten years ending 1870, and 
to one in 2,864 for the five years ending 1875. So far experience 
has justified the application of the fruits of scientific ingenuity to 
collieries. 

A critical issue which remains still to be decided is whether 
Parliament should positively prohibit the use of blasting powder 
in fiery mines. The evidence seems to be in favour of prohi- 
bition, but it is alleged that resistance to any such ation 
will come more from the men than from the masters, The 


| natural leaders of the men—such as Mr. Macdonald and Mr. 


Burt—may discover indeed in Mr. Boyd's volume, side by side 
with the records of their victories, a moral for men as well as for 


| masters. Every chapter suggests ground for the belief that their 


the is still be by the 
manager’s supervision an nsibility. es are laid down 
for the fairer weighing of on Education of boys up to the age 
of thirteen is prescribed. The limit of age for boys employed | 
above ground is raised from eight to ten. 
withstanding Lord Shaftesbury’s remonstrances, to stand at the | 
same age for boys underground. But their working hours are 
reduced to ten. On the whole, the mex had won their battle. 
Mr. Macdonald, as their 


clients have scarcely done their part in the function of self-pre- 
servation. They have the right to conduct a periodical examina- 
tion of the mine for themselves ; but it is a right which they rarely 
or never exercise. The dangers from blasting-powder are notorious ; 
but Mr. Cross stated last year that inquiry showed that the objections 
to its disuse came more from the men than from the owners. The 
accidents by falls of stone and roof very greatly exceed in number 
those from explosions. Of recent years they have increased instead 
of diminishing, though, as Mr. Boyd > “ the deeper seams are 
just as easy to timber as the more shallow.” The inference is that, 
while strict inspection checks much of that carelessness in the use 
of lights which formerly led to explosions, men work on with apathetic 
or reckless indifference to phenomena which threaten an avalanche 
at each thrust of the pick. Such disasters might doubtless be dimi- 
nished in number by imposing directly on owners the liability to 
keep the roof in a sound state of repair. In the North, where 
that is the custom, the loss of life from falls of stone is far below 
what it isin South Wales, where the men are left to take pre- 
cautions for themselves. But men have to do with things as they 
are; and at present colliers know very well that upon themselves 
lies the primary duty of propping the caverns which they them- 
selves have hollowed out. It is discouraging, if it be true, to 
learn that the protection of them against perils from which the; 
could not well shield themselves has tended to dull their energy 
in warding off others which it is within their own power to avert. 

We should have been glad had it lain within the scope of Mr. 
Boyd's design to furnish materials for some judgment of the ex- 
tent to which State regulation of mining has braced or relaxed 
the mental vigour and independence of the collier in dealing with 
the conditions of his craft. We are, however, indebted to him for 
the large amount of information he has compiled. The arrange- 
ment might have been somewhat clearer. Occasionally more 
stress is laid on provisions in a Bill which were rejected than on 
those which were passed. A writer, moreover, with a keener eye 
for the picturesque might, without straying into sensational em- 
bellishments, have relieved the monotony of a series of statutes 


_by marshalling the more striking among the incidents on which 
_ they were, in fact, the national comments. Taken, however, as it 


is, the book is a valuable history of the overthrow of the wall 
of partition between the British colliers and the British nation. 


PATTY’S DREAM.* 


ATTY’S dream is one of the most remarkable. illustrations we 
have ever met with of the mysterious supernatural influences 


it ought to be called @ measure “for inflicting severe penalties thatsway our mortalcareers. If not exactly thecounterpart instation 


We have, by Mr. Boyd's help, traced a remarkable revolution 


of King Cophetua’s beggar maiden, Patty was a simple still-room 
.* Patty's Dream. By D’Aubigné White, Author of “ The Artisan of 


within thirty years in the relations between the British public and | Nismes.”” Remington & Co. 1879. 
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. immense satisfaction.? In corroboration of this result it may be 5 
mentioned that a meeting of mine-owners at Oldham resolved that 
coal.” 
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maid in the princely mansion of ‘Netherleigh. She dreamed. three 
times in succession that she was to m an Earl of Nether- 
leigh; and we must apologize to the author for anticipating his 
dénowement by adding that the prophetic vision came to pass. 
The Providence of novelists, we may say without irreverence, has 
a manner of working out its purposes peculiar to itself; so that 
circumstances which at first sight seem almost miraculous may 
be explained by what falls far short of the incredible. In this 
instance the solution of the difficulty is to be found in 
the highly reprehensible immorality of a scion of the house 
of Netherleigh. Not that the rowé and scapegrice was really 
so black as rumour painted him ; otherwise he would never have 
married at all. But, though he was wedded twice, he married 
under circumstances that sadly compromised the reputations of his 
victims, leaving a legacy of misery and misunderstanding to his 
innocent children and kinsfolk. One sin leads on toanother. The 
Earl of Netherleigh de facto, who lies dying in the state chamber 
at the opening of the story, has stuck to the title and the splendid 
estates, though conscious all rm tay they were the heritage of 
another. His conscience pricks him on his deathbed, as well it 
may; 80 he eases it in some measure by offering to his heir 
presumptive the alternative of persisting in the criminal sub- 
stitution or handing over the magnificent inheritance to its 
rightful lord. The heir umptive is a man of honour, and 
never hesitates; indeed the thing that chiefly troubles him 
in the matter is his engagement to a certain high-born beauty, 
which he fears may be broken off by her worldly-minded 


parents. So he promptly passes the title and its sub- 
stantial append on to the extremely eccentric foreigner 
who is sup to have been shamelessly wronged of his 


rights. It is even less of an effort to this new man to get rid 
in his turn of a burden which had always weighed upon him 
heavily. Disclosure number two reveals to hima nephew whom 
he has cherished almost as a son of his own, though in absolute 
ignorance of the relationship existing between them. And as 
pieces of good luck, like misfortunes, seldom come singly, this 
nephew finds a father simultaneously with the earldom and 
its estates of the value of 80,000/. per annum. We might have 
imagined that Sir James Dunbar, a shrewd Scotchman and a 
fashionable London physician, engaged over head and ears in hard 
professional work, would have been the very last man in the 
world to marry deliberately on an absurdly romantic caprice. But 
love makes fools of us all, and it appears that he has actually 
done this, the object of his choice being the light-minded 
daughter of a lady who had cut a brilliant figure on the 
trapeze. The enchanting saltimbanque was the lawful daughter 
of the Hon. Mr. Sydney, and it comes out, when all is ripe 
for the revelation, that the Netherleigh earldom is a peerage 
that is transmitted in the female line. If many of these preliminary 
circumstances sound improbable, we must remember that they 
diminish the unlikelihood of the dénowement, and incline the 
story on the whole towards an average of conceivable possibili- 
ties. It was certainly unnatural that a great lord who had fallen 
desperately in love with a lady in his own station should have 
thrown himself at the feet of a female domestic and offered his 
hand in an honourable way. But there was no such extraordinary 
discrepancy between the rank of Signor Viotti, the lowly-born 
Italian violinist—the rightful lord andson of the Scotch physician 
has always believed himself to be of Italian parentage—and that 
of pretty Patty Star, the maid of the still-room; especially as 
it turns out that the latter has an angelic gift of song. And Putty 
rises to such brilliant ability as a prima donna, receiving 
bracelets from emperors and cups of tea from empresses, that 
it is rather a piece of condescension than ethcrwise on her part 
when she consents to become the property of a private person. 
We may say indeed that this dream of Patty’s is in great 
measure a musical romance; and if we have a fault to find 
with so brilliant a fantasia, it is that it is pitched in too exalted 
akey. We seem to look at the very loftiest society through a 
magnifying-glass. The Earls of Netherleigh, no doubt, were very 
great men, and 80,000/. a year is an exceedingly handsome in- 
come ; and yet we are almost unduly dazzled by the lustre that is 
shed by the family on its own and the adjacent counties. The post- 
masters all up the London road—the scene is laid “in the fourth 
decade of the present century ”—spoke of these magnificent customers 
with bated breath, and made everything and everybody give way 
to their posting arrangements. So it was no wonder that the 
i and the natives of the neighbouring town regarded the 
lords of Netherleigh as demigods. Their establishment was 
mounted on a scale proportionate to their acknowledged grandeur. 
In the reign of the innocent us’ with whom we have most to 
do, the very gentleman of the Karl had As gentleman, and the 


long train of menials was marshalled throughout with a similar 


disregard to expense. But mone a very long way in Mr. 
White's We knew that — was of re- 
sidence till that singularly unlucky day for the Florentines when 
it became temporarily the — of regenerated Italy ; and doubt- 
less the living there was still more economical in “ the fourth de- 
cade of the present century.” Yet how the successor to the Nether- 
leigh estates managed as he did, even on the comfortable allow- 
ance of 1,000/. a year paid him by the usurper as a salve to 
the conscience, altogether our comprehension. When he 
came over to take nm of his ancestral halls he brought a 
Suite of retainers with him that might have taxed the resources of 
the heir apparent to the Tuscan Grand Dukedom. There is the 
Signor’s valet, M. Achille, who has his body servant, M. Jacques. 

is Signor Viotti, “milor’s violinist,” the very fortunate 


young man who subsequently became milor himself; there is the 
virtuoso charged with presiding over the art treasures, and the 
body physician and the secretary.and the confectioner; with a 
Piedmontese who has the custody of a pack of pet dogs, an 
educated monkey, and some performing mice. Considering the 
host of inferior domestics that such a staff of superiors implies, 
their master might have been hard put to it had he paid them 
nothing in wages, and left them moreover to find themselves, But 
the mere keeping up an establishment so extensive must have been 
& comparatively insignificant item in Signor Celli’s outgoings. 
For, as his having a private superintendent of his art treasures 
implies, Signor Celli was an enthusiastic and open-handed 
connoisseur. He picked up pictures and curios wherever 
he lighted upon them, seldom apparently higgling over price, 
and he thought nothing of buying an Amati violin for his house- 
hold minstrel, though he had to outbid Paganini, who had set his 
heart on the instrument. Like Mr. White we have spoken of 
“ Signor Celli” ; but the Signor bore the style of Count, though 
how he came by the title we fail to understand, seeing that 
fancied himself the illegitimate son of an Englishman, We be- 
lieve that the title of Baron used to be bought in Florence 
at w moderate figure; and possibly the “Count,” by some 
private arrangement, may have gained a step by purchase in 
the Florentine libro d’oro. We may add that the author is 
scarcely so strong in foreign to as we should have pe army 
from his evident affection for things Continental, for our charity 
can hardlyset down all his mistakes to simple oversights in correct- 
ing his proofs. We have a lady adopting the “style of cot feur” ; 
we have prima donna for leading singers in the plural number. 
We have siegneur for seignewr ; Maurice’s Hotel for Meurice’s ; and 
it is suggested among other odd cases of verbal coinage and per- 
version, that cadeau is the French rendering of box. Noris natural 
history by any means his forte, since in his picturesque description 
of the tenants of a church tower he evidently mistakes jackdaws for 
rooks, And though Mr. White is so decidedly original in some 
respects, there are occasions when it strikes us that he has conde- 
scended to copying. Thus the self-depreciatory remarks of a purse- 
proud cotton-spinner at a festive gathering in the manufacturing 
town of Spinnerton might have been borrowed thought for thought, 
if not word for word, from those of the millionaire and bank 
director at Mr. Dombey’s dinner party in Dombey and Son. And 
we think we have heard before, in connexion with the Esterhazys, 
something very similar to what Princess Alternech tells as show- 
ing the magnificence of her “ Hungarian-Magyar” husband. “I 
was proud of my Hungarian Magyar, with precious stones on 
his court dresses, and flocks which could be only caleulated by the 
number of his shepherds.” 

There are odd inconsistencies, too, in the leading characters. 
We have mentioned how the old Lord Netherleigh, heartily con- 
science-stricken on his deathbed, leaves to his heir the option of 
making restitution, in place of either doing justice himself or 
carrying his embarrassing family secret to the grave, This un- 
lucky Mr. Sydney, who calls himself the Earl till after the 
funeral, is described as singularly noble-minded. In fact, although 
80,0001, a year has slipped through his fingers, he has a pittance 
of nearly a tenth of that amount to fall back upon; and as he is 
already in Parliament and has political ambition, he might trust 
that time would bring healing on its wings. Mr. Sydney 
very wisely resolves to pull himself together, and make a 
profession of the politics that he has learned to love; the 
more so that he is eagerly persisting in his claim to the 
hand of the peerless Lady Gladys Temple. So by way of 


pre , and feeling naturally that time is precious, and 
that promptly giving proof of his future distinction must serve 
him best with his lady-love and her parents, he decides to go 
wandering abroad for a year, till the world shall have ceased to 


talk of his disappointment. Lady Gladys promises to be worthy 
of her betrothed. She gives him faithful assurance that she means 
to stick to him, and we have been led to believe that she is as 
honest and high-minded as she is beautiful. We might excuse her 
half-throwing herself at the head of Viotti the violinist, for the 
affections may sometimes be beyond the control of the most 
virtuous and irreproachable of women; and moreover she does 
her best to atone for her weakness by snubbing her victim most 
unfeelingly when he p . But the author makes a. series 
of damaging admissions which strip the lady of half of her 
illusive attractions. She is the very reverse of accomplished. 
She rather prides herself on her drawing, and draws execrably, 
though she has been taught by the very best of masters; 
she has neither soul nor ear for music, though she has 
loved a musician for his looks; she has neither ideas nor 
powers of rational conversation, nor has she the to be at all 
ashamed of her deficiencies ; in fact, she is simply a beauty, and 
nothing more. When Mr. Sydney marries her at last, having 
never in the secret of her tenderness for the violinist, we 
may wish her constant lover joy of his in ; but we feel that 
the Earl in embryo whom she jilted has had a very fortunate 
escape. There is a greatdeal of religion and philanthropy stuffed 
into the volumes, apparently by way of padding; and nota few 
of the chapters and characters are meant to inculcate admirable 
careless reader may be 
sorely tempted to skip these; though, strange as it may seem 
after what we have said, there are scenes,on the other hand, 
which, taken by themselves, show signs of decided literary ability. 
Indeed, if Mr. White would condescend to be more simple and 


‘natural, we see little reason to doubt that he might write a very 
teadable 


story. 


| 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M* STANTON’S work (1) would hardly fall within the scope 
a) of this article did it not claim to be rather a condensation 
and re-writing than a mere translation of an unpublished French 
manuscript. M. Le Goff, however, wrote apparently for an 
American public, not for his own countrymen ; and his memoir of 
M. Thiers, manipulated as it has been, and rather re-written in 
than translated into English, may be considered as belonging more 
to American than to French literature. Along with that peculiar 
French egotism which precludes a Frenchman, writing on topics 
of domestic or foreign policy, from regarding the issues he treats 
from any other than a French point of view, or even reme:ver- 
ing that they will be judged by opponents as well as by friends, 
there runs through the work a tone of strong reliance on Repub- 
lican sympathy, and perhaps of confidence in Transatlantic ignor- 
ance of details, which marks the intention to appeal to American 
rather than to European readers. <A Life of M. Thiers written 
from a standpoint doubly Republican and Radical, as this is, 
cannot but give a distorted representation of the character and 
career of a statesman whose conversion to Republicanism took place 
long after he had the average term allotted to man upon 
earth. Such a mode of treatment involves also a misjudgment or 
distortion of nearly every signal incident and personage in recent 
French history. Justice can be done to the men who fought on 
both sides under the Restoration and in the Revolution of July 
1830 only by a writer who bears in mind that the Restoration was 
the one form of government in France which could pretend toa 
basis of legality, and that France had suffered so terribly from 
the illegitimacy of successive rulers,and the consequent insecurity and 
violence of power on the one hand and the unscrupulousness of 
opposition on the other, that multitudes who believed as little as 

glish Whigs in the divine right of kings might well-hold that 
a bad administration and a certain amount of tyranny under the 
old dynasty was infinitely preferable to a revolution which must 
again place France at the disposal of a party. In like manner 
the Monarchy of July, and those who served or opposed it, must 
be systematically misjudged unless the critic bears in mind that 
France outside of the great cities, and almost every Frenchman 
who had much to lose, regarded the Republic with horror, and 
were willing to = up with even a contemptible prince and a 
Government of bigoted doctrinaires, resting on the votes of an 
electorate so limited as to form an oligarchy without the slightest 
pretension to be an aristocracy, rather than run the risk of what 
appeared the most probable, if not the only, alternative. Again, 
justice to the anti-Republicans of 1848-51, to the Empire, 
and to the monarchical parties under the present Republic, 
demands that the illegitimacy of the origin both of the second 
and third Republics should be constantly remembered. The 
facts might fairly be gathered from such admissions of M. 
Le Goff’s as Mr. Stanton has preserved. But the entire tone of 
the work is inconsistent with a just appreciation of the fact that 
both in February 1848 and in September 1870 the rabble of Paris 
imposed its will upon the nation, overthrewa Government in which 
France had at least acquiesced, and refused to abide by an 
honest appeal to universal suffrage itself. American Republicanism 
would hardly tolerate a constitution imposed by the mob of New 
York and forced, whether provisionally as in 1871, or absolutely as 
in 1848, on the elected representatives of the country at large. A 
graver fault is the flagrant misrepresentation of M. Thiers’s so-called 
patriotism. No doubt the statesman to whom France has owed so 
much only exaggerated the feelings of Frenchmen at large when he 
asserted in the widest terms for France rights and liberties which he 
was ready and eager to snatch by force of arms from Italy and from 
Germany. But no one can honestly write M. Thiers’s biography 
without admitting that such was the character of his patriotism, 
such the inconsistency of his Liberal creed. Though he opposed 
the war of 1870, no one had done more to excite and exasperate 
the feelings which made that war inevitable ; and it is with per- 
fect justice that M. Thiers is accused by some of his censors of 
being more responsible for the disasters which that war en- 
tailed than the Emperor himself, who probably understood the 
hazard at least as well, and was at heart scarcely more willing to 
incur it than the leader of the Opposition. If M. Thiers opposed 
war in 1870, he had complained bitterly that France kept the 
ee in! If he was an enemy to the Coup d'état of 1851, 
was an accomplice in two revolutions at least as lawless and 


unwise. If he ee a the Mexican expedition, he shared. 


more or less directly the guilt of aggressions not less wanton, 
and, unlike the attempt to give law and government to an 
anarchical Spanish republic, directed against the interests alike 
of liberty, nationality, and civilization. On the whole, the book 
is one of those many works which have ccntributed to foster in 
America that total misconception of recent European history 
which all who have conversed much with Americans know to be 
widely prevalent, and which some day may be the cause of serious 
errors on one side, perhaps of grave misfortunes to both. © 

Mr. Joseph Cook's new volume of Monday Lectures (2) deals 
with the subject of marriage. Its aim is the vehement enforcement 
of strict monogamic against polygamic theories, socialistic license, 
and those lax divorce laws which exist in mavy Northern States, 


(1) The Lifeof Louis Adolphe Thiers. By Francois Le Goff. Translated 
from the Unpublished Manuscript by Theodore Stanton, A.M. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 

(2) Boston Monday Lectures—Marriage; with Preludes on Curren 
Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 


and of which Illinois affords the most signal and mischievous ex- 
ample. Our sympathies run so strongly with Mr. Cook's purpose, 
and we appreciate so fully the dangers to morality and social order 
thrqughout the Union involved in the existence of lax divorce laws 
in States whose judicial decrees are binding to a great extent upon 
their neighbours, that we were at first disposed to err on the side 
of over-indulgence to a protest so just, and, we incline to think, so 
much needed. But a perusal of the volume leaves us no power of 
commending it. Argument there is little or none. Attempts 
at what is meant for humour, but becomes mere absurdity, 
and a constant repetition of metaphors and apostrophes worked 
to death, annoy and fatigue the reader; while virulent, lavish, 
and indiscriminate abuse of all who differ from the writer, 
whether honest inheritors of polygamic institutions from 
earlier than the earliest monogamic civilization, like the Moslem 
of Asia, or mere advocates of universal license, like some Ameri- 
can theorists at the present moment, is carried to the verge of 
ribaldry, and disgusts every man capable of regarding the question 
at issue, we do not say impartially, but with common sobriety 
and justice. There is scarcely one useful suggestion, one practical 
recommendation, one sentence likely to serve the cause which the 
writer has no doubt at heart, in the entire volume; while in 
no single instance does he soar above the tritest commonplaces 
or emancipate himself trom the most questionable theories of the 
school to which he belongs. A speaker undertaking to address a 
cultivated, intelligent, and critical audience upon such a subject 
might at least have shown himself aware that many wise and 
honest observers of human life have been led by experience to 
doubt whether in the long run marriages of what he calls supreme 
atfection—unions in which passionate youthful love has superseded 
all other considerations—are supremely happy. 

The sixth edition of a not very remarkable series of Eng- 
lish sketches by an American traveller (3) deserves no detailed 
notice, though some interest attaches to the observations of an in- 
telligent stranger, viewing English affairs from the peculiar stand- 
point of a foreigner with common ancestry and common traditions, 
upon the statesmen and the aspect of public affairs in the last years 
of Lord Palmerston’s rule. Of these observations, however, there 
are not many ; and as to the traditional and historical associations 
of the various scenes he visited, Protessor Hoppin seems to have 
been imperfectly informed. We must own, however, to having 
learnt from him one historic incident of which we were previously 
ignorant—the fact, namely, that during the War of the Roses 
Queen Margaret fixed the King-maker’s head upon the gates of 
York. In common probably with most of our readers, we had 
supposed that the King-maker had acquired that name long after 
the battle of York, and that he fell at last fighting in the Lancas- 
trian cause, and in close alliance with the unfortunate Princess 
who is said thus ignominiously to have treated his remains. It is 
perhaps no great disparagement to a writer who gives such si 
proof of a thoroughly American education to observe that, while 
he was familiar with the repute of Shrewsbury School, he visited 
Cheltenham without recognizing the existence of what was at that 
time perhaps the best classical school in England. 

Under the title of Locusts and Wild Honey (4) we have an ex- 
ceedingly readable volume on various points of natural history and 
the habits of insects, birds, and fishes. The writer is evidently a 
quick, careful, and close observer, maintaining that kind of inti- 
mate acquaintance with animals which they permit to this class of 
men and to no other. He is not, however, aware of the aristocratic 
exclusiveness of his inarticulate friends, and supposes that any 
one duly introduced by him may enjoy the same privileges. 
The truth is that a naturalist, even more truly than a poet, is born, 
not made. He must have gifts not merely of observation, but 
of patience, caution, and kindliness, which may be cultivated or 
neglected where they exist, but the natural lack of which can 
never be made up by the best will and the most laborious effort. 

The brother of the famous preacher of Brooklyn appears to 
have attached himself to the so-called Spiritualists, and the 
purpose of. his work on Spiritual Manifestations (5) is less to 
narrate or explain the alleged phenomena of modern Spiritualism 
than to find similar phenomena in heathen mythology and ancient 
Scriptural history. There is little or nothing in his speculations 
with which former writers of the same school have not alread, 
familiarized those who care to make themselves acquainted wi 
the views of these imitators rather than disciples of the Swedish 
seer; imitators whom Swedenborg would have excommunicated 
with true Dominican—or should we rather say Positivist ?— 
unction. 

Mr. Berney’s Handbook of Alabama (6) is one of those works 
prompted by State patriotism and local interests of which we have 
from time to time noticed so many ; its purpose being to exalt the 
State of Alabama as a field for emigration, to enlarge on the attrac- 
tions of its climate and society, and to publish to the world the 
greatness and variety of its natural resources. That the writer 
is guilty of no great exaggeration on any of these points is highly 
probable; but the same may be said of more than half the similar 


(3) Old England ; its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. Hoppin, 
Protessor in Yale College. Sixth Edition. Boston: Woaghten, Osgood, & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(4) Locusts and Wild Honey. By John Burroughs, Author of “ Birds 
~ Poets,” &c. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & 

. 1879. 

(5) Spiritual Manifestations. By Charles Beecher. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(6) Handbook of Alubama: a Complete Inder to the State; w'th a 
Geological Map, §c. By Saffold Berney. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
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panegyrics on particular States with which American literature 
abounds; and though Alabama is no doubt one of the most 
attractive, as she is perhaps the most thriving and _ pro- 
gressive, of the Southern members of the late Confederacy, 
and though she is exceptionally fortunate in the possession 
of coal-beds which at some future time may be of 

t importance, she is hardly likely to rival California or 
Gravel, or even Texas, in the favour of European emigrants. 
Perhaps the most interesting and curious piece of information 
contained in the volume before us relates to the death-rates 
of different Southern cities and of the two races who inhabit 
them. The average death-rate of the negroes is nearly 34 per 
thousand as against a white death-rate of 19}. New Orleans 
and Charleston, two of the leas: healthy cities of the South, 
show a death-rate more than double that of Mobile and Selma 
among the whites; while Richmond, in a climate more congenial 
to the English race, habituated as it has been for ages to Northern 
winters and comparatively dry summers, shows a white death- 
rate of 17°30 as against 12°15 in Mobile and 14:28 in Selma. On 
the other hand, the highest coloured death-rate in the table given 
is that of the district of Columbia, which exceeds 47°5, showing 
apparently that a Northern climate is more noxious to the negro 
than even the malaria of the less healthy Southern seacoast cities. 
The negro death-rate in Charleston is nearly 42, in Memphis 
40, and in New Orleans almost the same; while in Mobile it is 
but 23 and in Selma 19. The moist and warm, but by no means 
tropical, climate of Alabama is especially favourable to sufferers 
from diseases of the skin, lungs, and kidneys, and might very 
possibly afford in the earliest stages of consumption a refuge far 
preferable to Madeira or Algiers, since it offers all the advantages 
ofa settled, thriving, busy society, and the health-seeker need 
not fall out of the regular occupations of a healthful life into the 
valetudinarianism of a regular sanitarium. 

Mr. James Pike has chosen a somewhat strange title for his 
biography of an ancestor of whom he is justly proud (7). | When 
we come to read any truthful history of the celebrated Pilgrim 
Fathers, the founders and canonized heroes of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, it becomes somewhat difficult to understand the pride 
with which they are remembered by descendants who have repu- 
diated every doctrine, political and religious, that they held 
dearest. It is true, indeed, that many of the greatest houses and 
noblest names of Europe are traced back to men little better in 
their day than pirates or robber chiefs, generally rebels and often 
traitors. But their crimes are credited to the darkness of the ages in 
which they lived ; and the lapse of centuries dignifies their recorded 
deeds. The Pilgrim Fathers owe their honours to a systematic 
misrepresentation of their characters and purposes. The most stupid 
and relentless of persecutors; the most malignant and inquisi- 
torial of petty tyrants; champions of expiring superstitions in a 
period of rapidly spreading enlightenment—they have been glori- 
tied as the champions of civil and religious liberty, and our fore- 
runners in all the reforms on which the Americans of the nineteenth 
century most plume themselves. Robert Pike was no Puritan, 
new or old. His practical common-sense, his contempt for the 
usurped sacerdotal authority of schismatic preachers, his quiet, 
but very decided, protection of alleged Quakers and accused witches, 
kept him in incessant hot water, which was made more than 
once to boil over by his presumptuous criticism of acts 
passed by the General Court, which anticipated James II. in treat- 
ing petitions as libels ; and, but for the steadfast support of his 
immediate neighbours and his own military fame, it is probable 
that he would not have escaped with fine and censure. He was 
an intimate friend of Thomas Macey, the founder of the settlement 
at Nantucket, and was himself, like Macey, called in question for 
harbouring fugitive Quakers. The original documents which form 
the principal of this brief biography are ay 3 telling and inter- 
esting ; and this timely publication may, if it fail to correct the 
false history of New England text-books and Thanksgiving Day 
orations, serve as a check upon the concessions made by grave 
historians to popular tradition. 

The memoir of Colonel Anderson (8), a distinguished Vir- 
ginian officer of the revolutionary army, though briefer, is equally 
interesting, but not _ $ SO si 
and the times in which he lived. 

Da Costa’s memoir of Harvey and his discovery (9) is brief, 
clear, and readable, and leaves on the mind a real and probably a 
lifelike picture of one of the chief founders of modern medicine 
and physiology. 

Of technical works, a mention is due to Mr. Jones’s Treatise on 
the Law of Railroad and other Corporate Securities (10); to 
Captain Howell's treatise on the theory of the compass (11) ; to Mr. 


(7) The New Puritan; New England Two Hundred Years Ago: Some 
Account of the Life of Robert Pike. By James Pike. New York: Harper 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 

(8) Soldier and Pioneer: a Biog ical Sketch o 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. Anderson. New 
York: G,. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

(9) Harvey and his Discovery. By J. M. Da Costa, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. 1879. 

_ (10) A Treatise on the Law of Railroad and other Corporate Securities, 
including Municipal Aid Bonds. By Lecnard A. Jones, Author of “A 
Treatise on Mortgages.” Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(11) The Mathematical Theory of the Deviations of the Compass. 
Arranged for the Use of the Cadets BD the United States Naval Academy, 
by J. A. Howell, United States Navy. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 


y illustrative of the men | 


Greene’s work on the construction of arches and bridges (12) ; and, 
more familiar in style, but equally technical in subject, to Mr. 
Harris's volume on the merits of different manures (1 3). 

We have but one original American work of fiction on our list 
for this month—a semi-legendary romance of Peruvian life, the 
scene of which is laid in Quito and the Andes (14) at the close of 
the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth century. A 
new and excellently printed edition of Bryant’s poems (15); an 
illustrated issue of Wendell Holmes’s Schoolboy 38), and two 
more volumes of the Poems of Places (17), belonging to the 
Southern and Western States, and, we trust, completing the 
—_ conclude the very limited list of works at present on our 
table. 


(12) Trusses and Arches, Analysed and Discussed by G ical Methods. 
By Charles FE. Greene, A.M. Three Parts. Part II.—Bridge Trusses. With 
Ten Plates. New York: Wiley & Sens. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

CR Talks on Manures. By — Harris, M.S., Author of “ Walks 
and Talks on the Farm,” &c. Second Edition. New York : Orange, Judd, 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

(14) The Secret of the Andes: a Romance. By F. Hassaurek, Author of 
“Four Years among Spanish Americans,” &c. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1879. 

(1 Poetical Works William Cullen Bryant. Household Edition. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 


London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
(16) The Schoolboy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 
(17) Poems of Places. Western States, x vol.; Southern States, x vol. 
Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 
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Mrs. Awryor asks us to correct an error caused by an imperfect and 
misleading description of her picture “The Return of the Peni- 

. tent” (550), in the Royal Academy Catalogue. The picture 
there ascribed to “C. Amyot” is not, as might be supposed, 
by Mr. Amyot, but by Mrs. Amyot (née Engelhart). 
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without addition of liqueurs. Maintains and is a cheap Wine. 


“EL REI”"—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK can te coteined from Wine Merchants and 
Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS. 
“ THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the rfl oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


E P P §g’s GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 
Oo C O A. 


"PRASER'S MAGAZINE, CXIV. JUNE. 


CONTENTS :— 
Indian Budgets and Indian Deficits. 
A Pedestrian’s Route from the Italian Lakes to the Rhone Valley. 
Wandering Thoughts about Germany. 


Starvation Wages and Political my. 
Experiences of a Coffee Planter in Sou T 
Mr. Caird on the Interest the Supply of Food. 
Command of the 
usoni: 


‘4 Visit to the New Zealand Geysers. 

a hauer on Men, Books, and Music. 
val of the Warlike Power of Chins. 

Fite Years Ago. 


Patriotism. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE (1879). 


HOW SHALL WE RETAIN THE COLONIES? By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

VICTOR HUGO. Concluded. By FrepERic W. H. Myers. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry THompson, M.D. 

RECIPROCITY AND FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. RopErt Lowe, M.P. 

THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. By James Payn. 

MOZLEY’S ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. Lord BLacHForp, 

THE INDIAN SERVICES. By Colonel Gkornce CuEsney. 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. By Epmunp GURNEY. 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM. By Wrii1am BEAR. 

DISCOVERY OF ODINIC SONGS IN SHETLAND. By Karu BLIND. 

STATE SOCIALISM. By GrorcE JacoB HOLYOAKE. 

GREECE AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


JAMES EPPS & 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


co. 
HOMC@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
aes ne WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


‘LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


ASTHMA, and DIFFICULT BREATHING srising from 


e Respira' Orr ROMPTLY 

RELIEVED ond PAROXY: SMS. AVERTED by 
the use of SAVORY & MOORE'S 

URA TATULA, for JNHALATIONS, which purpose 


tnd as Cigarettes and other forms 
singing, Pastilles and Powder for burning 
onap! 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold a 
Chemists sts everywhere, from from whom pamph' 


“‘YVOUR (Dr. LOCOCK’S) PULMONIO WAFERS are 
invaluable for the Voice, Throat, and Chest. sufferers from Bronchitis, Hacking 
nid take them. Mr. EaRLe, M.P.S., 


fasts and deprivation of rest 
at ls. Ag and 2s. 


BOOKS, &c. 


/ 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. Now ready, postage free. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See eee 8 CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 
postage free on application 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
ation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ma: oieo be caine’, 
with the it. - ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANC STER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followin SRS 


NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 


10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 91, 192, and 771 clones ies)-at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. 
88, 689, cop’ ce, pton Street, 


EW CATALOGUE | of FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, 
Cruikshankiana, and arian, Dramatic, and Generel Literature, now ready. 

Gratis on application to Wate BROWN, 149 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

(THE MYTHOLOGY of SOUTHERN AFRICA.—A PRIZE 
se VOLUME OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY aa SERIES. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
SSAYS in POLITICAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By T. E. Currre Lesuie, Hon. LL.D. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 


Law ; late Examiner in Polit. Econ. in the Univ. of London ; Prof. of Jurisp. and 
Polit. Econ. in the Queen’s University. 


London, LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. Dublin: Hopexs, Foster & Ficcis. _ 


NEW SERIES. 
‘TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. XIV. is published this 
» price 1s. containing : 
THE LOST SECRET OF THE COCOS GROUP. 
THE TWO MRS. SCUDAMORES. 
BATES’S TOUR. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, ——. and London. 


On June 2, 8vo. pp. 424, 58. ; by 


Corrmianr and PATENTS for INVENTIONS : Pleas and 

I. Co right of of Books and con: taining Lord on Literary 

"Ne with idence given States. Monopoly of Revised Bible, Free 

& Co. Paris: G 

& LARK. ILTON, ADAMS, UILLAUMIN 

& Co. New York : SORIBNER. — 


Now ready, cloth, 


POEMS. By Henry Etior M.A., Author of “ Philip 
Princesses,"’ | 


; and other Poems,” “ Princes and 
GoupEn. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & London: GRirFiTH & St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Monthly, 2s. 6a. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. By J. Von DOrtrceER, D.D., D.C.L. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEK. By BR. A. Procror. 

CONSPIRACIES IN RUSSIA. By KARL BLIND. 

ENGLISH VIEWS OF CATHOLICISM FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. By 
the Very Rev. Canon OAKLEY. 

THE BARBARISMS OF CIVILIZATION. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 

ORIGEN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By 
Canon WESTCOTT. 

THE NEW BULGARIA. By Aw EAstTern STATESMAN. 

THE SOCIAL ie peated AND RELIGION OF COMTE. By Professor 
Epwarp Carrp. II. 

THE BOERS AND ZULUS. By Sir Benjamin Prvg, K.C.M.G., late Lieut.- 
Governor of Natal. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. By T.S., St. Petersburg. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 31 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TIME: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by Epmunp Yates. 
o. IIL., for JUNE, now ready, ls. 
CONTENTS : 
RAILWAYS. By Sir Epwarp WATKINS, M.P. 
PARKS ane GROUNDS. By the Right Hon. Lord Gorpoy 
ENNOX, 
IS HOME RULE DEAD? By Justry McCarray, M.P. 
KILLED AT ISANDULA. By VIOLET Faye. 
AMONG THE MINERS ON STRIKE. By “OvrR SPEcIAL CoMMISSIONER.”’ 
D of M The Duke of Cambridge in his Duties —Continuations of 
Serials by the Authors of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy "’ and ** The Gamekeeper at Home” 
-—The — Train—Mrs. Moritz’s Divorce, a Complete Story—A Rehearsal at the 


Frangais, &c 
Office: 1 ‘York Street, Covent Garden. And all Railway B Ils and Ni d 


PUITZALAN CHAPEL and RIGHTS of RECTORS.—See 
THE BU DER of this Week ; also st of Salon of 
+ Col id and Silver-smith 
the Smith<-Plan of Hertiond Hosp! pial, by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Fourth Edition, revised and much enlarged, demy 8vo. 16s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the LUNGS; 


including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis and Notes on Climate. 
By WALTER HaYLE WALSHE, M.D, 


By the same Author. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
Diagnosis. 


and GREAT VESSELS including the Principles of their 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly ny demy 8vo. 16s. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE QUEEN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised to date and greatly extended, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
HOW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, the Crown, the Senate, 


and the oe. mf ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun., HOLDSWORTH, EWALD, &c. 


“ How We Are Go ves information which e man should know w: 
interest of the Government of le of Great ond her her Colonies at atheart ane 
good to all who carefully read the book ; it is 


sion ev here must be the means of 
alsoa splendid class book for 
FREDERICK & Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘ow ready, each 2s, 
R DE I N @ 
1. WATTS’ MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
2. PAUL’S VILLA GARDENING. 
3. LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ust published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
TRE OB OBLIVIAD: a Satire. With Notes, with 


otes, Preface, and Supplement. the American 
of the Atheneum.” By 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


THE ae OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM ; and, On the | Confession of Strauss, By Lionet 


By Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 

1, & & CHURCHILL. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 
HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By, 


M. BeraaM-Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ A standard work, which ought to be in every wel -culocted naw. The author. who has 
an almost untrodden region to tell of, photographs the people and ir ways, and gives life- 
like descriptions of the country, with most valuable information to tourists.""— Court Journal. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
“ This volume will be found both amusing and useful.”"— A theneeum. 


LONDONIANA. E. Watrorp, 


“The h and the 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. Wiesexer, by CHARLOTTE M. YoNGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGzorce Mac Donatp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author of 


“ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the pleasantest, best, and most interesting novels that has appeared for many a day. 
It belongs to the highest class of tiction.’’"—Court Journal. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “‘ Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
ee } Lily’ is a tale of Northern Irish life. The story is told with both pathos and 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosrsoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* Coward Coie: A. likely to agent with man admirers, and to Leng one of the inden | 
novels of the season. is original and very well written.” — Morning 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macvoner1, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Avery pleasant tale. It has great beauty and pathos.""—Spectator. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
&e. 


“ Viva,” “ Mignon,’ Third Edition, 3 vols. 
“ An interesting and brilliant book.”—Morning Post. 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuer Hoey, 


Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ We warmly recommend this very readable, well-written, and exciting novel.” — Post. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


.—Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


A MEMOIR "of HENRY COMPTON. By 


his Sons, EDWARD and CHARLES. With Recollections by J. L. Toole, poy z. Byron, 
sony Irving, John Baldwin Buckstone, Mrs. Kendal, Charles 


NOTICE. Ready in a few days, a new Sporting Book, by “ A Veteran,” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


HARKAWAY : Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 


&c. By Frep. FIELD WHITEHURST (“ A Veteran”), Author of “ Tally-ho, 
4 NOTICE.—Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP: 


a Course of Reading, 


in Wilanre, —— delightful.enjoyment. By CHARLES J. DcNPHIE, Author of 
“ Mr. Dunphie has graduated in the school of Hazlitt and Charles Lamb.” —Bristol Mercury. 


Popular New Novels, now all Libraries. 


A NEW STORY OF MODERN SOCIETY BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “JENNIE OF ‘THE PRINCE'S.’ 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS. B 


and Off the Stage,” “Jennie of * B.H 


A “MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE. By 


Aaqeee SKETCHLEY (GroRGE Rosr, M.A.), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” &c. 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW. By Byron Weszer. 


THE MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricuarp 


Dow ine. 3 vols. 
“ Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance.” 
Bell's Weekiy Messenger. 


THE BACHELOR. By Artuur Montacu 


BReOKFIELD. 2 vols. 
ual in to that of Gat many of cur well-known end best-cotabliche 
pt vritten.” "Bell's Weekly leascnger. 


MARGARET DUNBAR. By Annaser Gray, 


PAOLO “GIANINI. By Perrictes Tz1xKos. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


Second 
STRAUSS (DAVID F.)—A NEW LIFE of JESUS; 
Authorized Translation. 
WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Garden, London ; ae 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffotk. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LAW AND GOD. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Lerge post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2Is. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hcllwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 


Edited and Extended by a Rh. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Malay Archipel phical Distribution of Animals,” &e, 


With Brbmelegieel Appendix by A. H. KEANE, M.A.L 


- 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S., J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S., R. STRACHAN, 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A., G. J. SYMONS, F.RS., 
and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


The Science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive 
the designation of ‘* modern.”’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to employ 
telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological observations, which proposal was 
realized hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of this know- 
ledge, however, is slow; and it appeared t» the Council of the Meteorological Society 
that a set of Lectures explanatory of modern views, and showing how the stock of 
knowledge of an older date may be thereby illustrated, would, in the present con- 
dition of the science, be well timed. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 23. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE 
TO NORTH DEVON AND THE 
EXMOOR DISTRICT. 


By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
Author of “ Tourist’s Guide to South Devon,” “ History of Plymouth,” &c. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


By H. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 
Author of Practical Guides to the “ The Enclish Lakes,” “ North Wales.” 
* The Isle of Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” 
In the press, uniform in size and price. 
NORFOLK. By WALTER Rye. 
SURREY. By G. Paiturps Bevan, F.G.S, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
The following Volumes have been already pub‘ished in the Series : CORNWALL, 
DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON, SUSSEX, 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Riding), and YORKSHIRE (West Riding). 


Next week, demy 8 Plates, containing Illustrations, and 
Descriptive Letterpress, Loards. 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS, 


Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. 
Lithographed by the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A,, F.LS., F.GS 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School, at the Birkbeck 
Institute, and Examiner iu Natural Science for the College of Preceptors. 


For the Use of Schools and Students in Botany. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, Svo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1878. 


NEW SERIES. 
(All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1877, may be had.) 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550. with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


its TREATMENT bys a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.' 
London HaRDWICKE & BOGUE, 193 Piccedilly, w. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW | 


For JUNE. 


PAUPERISM AND TERRITORIALISM. By F. 
CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. By M.E. Grant Durr, M.P. 

THE INDIAN FINANCES. By Colonel CuesNey, R.E. 

A FEW WORDS ON MR. DILLWYN’'S MOTION. By Hexry DuNcKLey. 
MALTA. By H.R. Fox Bourse, 

THE MUSICAL CULTUS OF THE PRESENT DAY. By H. 1. Staruam. 
PARIS UNDER THE RESTORATION. By the late JAMES MACDONELL. 
LIBERAL CANDIDATES AT THE NEXT ELECTION. By R. W. Dae. 


THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
T. E. LESLIE. 


REFORM IN VICTORIA. By G. BADEN POWELL. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. 


FirzPaTRIcK, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 303. (This day. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By E.J. Poynrren, 


R.A. Large crown 8vo. 9s, (This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES XII. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Lis T. 


By His 


Majesty the Kine OF SWEDEN AND Norway, 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By 


Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SOUVENIRS of Madame LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ This is one of the most interesting works of the as amusi! movel, 
of course far more instructive and useful, since it deals with the poke Stree 
able and illustrious people of the eighteenth century, and also of Gaek 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. 


EGYPTIAN BONDS. 


Bates. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It would be a to reveal the conclusion of the story, which is likely to he Jest lar, for 
it runs sm The d are and the pictures of scenery clover and 
‘Saturday Review. 


By E. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


JOHN CALDIGATE. By Antruoyy 


3 vols. (This day. 


THE LADY of OAKMERE; or, Lost Lives. 


By CuarLes Durant, Author of ‘* Wynyard of High Wy nyard.” 3 vols. 
(Next week, 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Herserr 


Broom, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Missing Will.” 2 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


A PORTRAIT of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Etched by Paut Rajon. 
10 Proofs, before remarque, numbered and Signel.. Ms, 


15 Proofs, with remarque ......-ccececccceseeeccces 5 15s. 
25 Proofs, with dry-point Lettering 7s. 
75 Proofs, with engraved Autograph .......seeeeeeee 5 5s. 


“ So admirably fine and beautiful in its execution that it may he com mpared with another 
= the portrait of Mr. Darw.n. It is extraordinarily bright and 
luminous."’— 


“M. Rajon has been no less happy in communicating to the portrait force and expression, 
than in the technical skill which his work displays.”—Daily News. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL OUTLINES. 


Cheap Edition, for Schools of Design. Imperial 8vo. cloth, each 4s. 6d. ; or 
3s. 6d. each in a case. 
ILIAD. 39 Plates. ODYSSEY. 34 Plates. 
ZESCHYLUS, 36 Plates. HESIOD. 37 Plates. 
The Four Works bound together, with Notes by J. C. L. SrarkeEs, Esq., 
Head-Master of the National Art Training Schools, South Kensington, 
cloth, 14s, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ERNST 


MORITZ ARNDT: the Singer of the German Fatherland. Compiled from 
the German. With a Preface by J. R. SrELEY, M.A., Prof, 
Modern Hist,, Cambridge. 
“ Arndt’s lif busil. d the st of his advent! ivid 
ot of socety and Russia, Austria, and Germany. ‘This is an ‘Ingenvous compile jon 


dt's autobiograph his le ‘and other wri the great merit | 
ography, ters, tings, and great merit 


Fifth Thousand, with 24 Tinted Illustrations after Pinelli, 5s. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. ALrrep— 
J. Cuurncu, M.A. 


“Mr. Church is as great a master of a pure, simple, and poetic narrative style as there is in 
England."—Spectator. 


Crown Svo. with Engravings, cloth, 33. 6d. 


LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN FOLKS | 
at HOME. By Mary L. WHATELY. 


A real boon to a lending library. And it is thorough'y interesting to readers of more 
eult vation, for the details it gives of inner Egyptian life, as Miss Whately’s experience has a 
known to her.” *—Guardiua. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 
54 FLEET STREET. 


LONDON: 


CROSSFORD. By Tuomas Warpen. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“ There is much to mo gh in *Crossford.’ It is written in clear vigorous mes gargs it con- 
a some pleasant notes in the open air; there is something of humour and at least one 
touch of sentiment in thes that abound in it ont clear, 
oa sketches of character beside them are well felt and neatly done."’— Acad. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Forming the hew 


Volume of “* Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 
BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Each Volume can be ee a well _ on good paper, and 
neatly bo 


1. LAND o’ the LEAL. By the Author of 


** Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY. By a 


Monreomery, Author of Misunderstood,” &c, 


3. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Anyiz 


EpWARDES. 


4. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing 0’t,” &c, 


5. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ Thro" the Rye.” 


6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By ONE WHO HAS ENDURED It. 


7. A ROGUE'S LIFE. By Cottiss. 
8. A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the 


Narrative of a German Priest, the Victim of those Laws. 


9. A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Annie 


EDWARDES. 


10. MY QUEEN. By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, 


Author of “ Dolly : a Pastoral.” [in June, 
11. ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Jutian 
HAWTHORNE. (Jn June. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


‘THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. COXXIII. for JUNE 1879. 


CONTENTS : 
1. PROBATION. Continued. 
2. RICHARD CUMBERLAND, 
3. FLOWERS. 
4. FROISSART > LOVE STORY. 
5. WATERLOO WAIFS. 
6. A SKETCH IN A NARROW STREET. 
7. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
THE PROFESSOR’S NIECE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THB QUEEN. 
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THIS DAY, 


ME. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LOVER’S TALE: 
An Early Poem 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Now for the first time published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


L’EXILEE. 
By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Done into English, with the Author’s sanction, by I. 0. L. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, in red and black, with vellum cover. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. - 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
IN THE CEVENNES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
Crown Svo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE PRESS NOTICES. 


The Athenceum says : “ We have here to do with a traveller whose impressions, and the 
fancies and reflections with which they are mixed up, are so vivid and so much his own, and 
whose manner in telling them is in general so happy and taking, that we read and remember 
his inconsiderable adventures with more pleasure than many others of much greater import- 
ANCE.....-++ With its emblematic title-page, from a design by Mr. Walter Crane, the little 
‘volume has about it, both in form and matter, a touch of the classical and the ideal. It con- 
tains passages of feeling, humour, insight, description, expressed with fluency and finish in the 
best manner of English prose. These descriptions are not in the nature of an inventory of 
facts ; it is a landscape writing like the landscape painting of the Japanese, setting down this 
or that point that happens to have made itself vividly felt and leaving the rest........ Really 
beantiful, and beautiful without loss of ease, is the account of the sights, scenes, and suggestions 
of the forest of Mormal, or the tive of a fine aft of which the joys ended in an 
upset and a momentary danger, on the Oise, between Vadencourt and Origny.” 


The Academy says: “ Robert Louis Stevenson is, in his own way. one of the most 
‘writers living, one of the very few who may yet do something that will become classical........ 
Mr. Stevenson's book is full of sententious observations on the thoughts and feelings of 
humanity, often really new, and always, at least, wearing that aspect of novelty which an 
idea has when it has been coined afresh.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ We venture to prediet that amongst Mr. Stevenson's most 
sympathetic readers will be those who appreciate graceful diction, true sympathy with nature, 
and refined humour.” 


The British Quarterly Review says: “ A pleasant. chatty account of canoeing in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, on the Scheldt, the Sambre, and the Oise, commended by keen perception, 
artistic touch, and genial sympathy.” 


The Spectator says; “ The narrative will delight any reader who can enter sufficiently into 
the author's mood to enjoy the half-humorous, half-pathetic, moralisings which give a charm 
to these pages........ Mr. Stevenson does not look at nature with the eye of a poet, but he 
does see nature with his own eyes, instead of through the spectacles of books, and he can 
describe in felicitous language what he sees, and what he feels.” 


The Standard says : “ It is seldom that under so brief and simple a title one meets with so 
fresh, original, and readable a little volume as that which Mr. R. L. Stevenson offers to us after 
his canoe voyage from Antwerp down to the mouth of the Oise........ Mr. Stevenson takes the 
reader into fid and chatting cosily on all that passes; the quiet sunset, the lonely 
hamlet, the curious, wondering natives, the roadside inn, the scanty supper, the sombre, old 
grey cathedral, the rippling water, musing, moralising briefly as he goes, always cheerful, and 
always amusing, without an apparent effort to be so. The reader’s sole regret will be that’ The 
Inland Voyage’ does not fill two volumes instead of one.” 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN: 


A Humorous Romance. 
By A. VON WINTERFELD. 


Translated by W. LAIRD-CLOWES, 


4. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SHADRACH. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Translation in English Prose, by C. H. WALL. With a short Life and 
a Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


“ It is not too much to that we have here probably as good a translation of Molitre as 
can be 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S. W. Siscer. With a Life of the Poet, by W. WaTx1ss Lioyp. 
Fep. 8vo. 10 vols, each 2s, 6d, ; half morocco, 5s. 

“ A thoroughl dable and ionable edition of the poet. The print, like that of the 
well-known * Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are useful and concise, and the 

RO mal n ese days juen' vel; 
hyle in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.”"—Pall Mail Gazette. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Two Parts, Complete. 


Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. In Bohn’s Library binding or neat blue 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN—Moral, 


Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. In Bohn’s Library Binding, or 
green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOT- 


LAND; giving a Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint in 
Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from Alexander I. to the Cessation of the 
Mint under Anne. With an Introductory Chapter on the Implements and 
Processes employed and numerous Figures. By J. D. RoBERTSON, Member of 
the Numismatic Society of London. Fep. 4to. roxburgh binding, 9s. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. 


An Account of the City, with full Description of the Remains and Recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
— = Cheaper Edition. In Bohn’s Library Binding, or brown cloth, 
price 7s. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 
1453—1871. By Dr. T.H. DyER. New Edition, 5 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the Early 


and Middle Ages. By C. H. PEarson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. In2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s,; Vol. II. to the 
Death of Edward I., 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during 


the first Thirteen Centuries. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A. Second Edition, imperial folio, 31s. 6d. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from 1800—15; being a reprint of “ The Introduction to the 
History of the Peace.” With New and Full Index. 1 vol. in Bohn’s Library 
binding, or green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815-46. With New and Copious Index. 
4 vols. each 3s. 6d, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Library Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. With Portraits, Autographs, 
and Vignettes, each 7s. 6d. Also a Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. each 5s. 


LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 2 vols. with Index and 2 Portraits of Mary, each 5s. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published, 4to. cloth, 30s. ; half-bound russia, 36s. 


VOLUME IX. (FAL—FYZ) 
OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by Professor THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXIV., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS: 


SUSANEA: an Introduction. With an Illustration. The Atelier. 
Chapter 6. Piano. Chapter7. In the Dawn. Chapter 8. 


HEROINES OF SPENSER. By Epwarp DOWDEN. 

OLD JOQUELIN'S BEQUEST. 

“PLEASED WITH A FEATHER.” 

VILLAGE LIFE IN THE APENNINES. By E. M. CLERKE. 
AN INVITATION TO THE SLEDGE. By J. A. Symonps. 


MADEMOISELLE DE ERAC, With Illustrati 13. Love 
v. Prudence. Chapter de Saint-. ‘Luc shows himself "in his Colours. 
Chapter 15. The Begining of Trouble. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


the PRINCE CONSORT. By THEoporE MakTIN. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON Seaneae, A Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By 


Joun ApDprIncTON Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 


PHILOSOPHY oftheWAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By the Hon. AtBErT 8. G. Cannina, Author of ‘Religious Strife in British 
History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LIFE of MAHOMET. By Sir Wirt1am Murr, 


K.C.S.I. New Edition, abridged, with Index and Maps, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
price 


*,* A few copies of the First Edition, 4 vols, still remaining, price 32s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARJORIE BRUCE'S 
LOVERS.” 


MR. LESLIE of UNDERWOOD. By Mary 


Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THORNICROFT’S MODEL,” 
“UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION,” &c. &c. 


BASILDON. By Mrs. AtrreD W. Hunt, 


—- odel,” “ Under Seal of Confession,” &c. &c. 


the level Hignt pelle the exsvelingly well, and 


NEW EDITION. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” By Marearet VELEY. 


New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the - 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d, 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by George Cruikshank 
and W. Ralston. 


THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON.— 


THE FATAL BOOTS. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW WORE BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Published this day, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH.) 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Summary or Conrents: Looking Inward—Looking 
courage Research—A Man Surprised at his Originality—A Too Deferential Man— 
Only Temper—A Political Molecule—The Watch-Dog of Know! A Half-Breed 
= Debasing the Moral Currency—The Wasp credited with the Honeycomb—‘‘ So 
Young” !—How We come to Give Ourselves False Testimonials, and Believe in Them 
—The Too Ready Writer—Diseases of Small Authorship—Moral Swindles—Shadows 
of the Coming Race—The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep! 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for . 
JUNE 1879. No. DCCLXIV. Price 2s. 6d, 
REATA; or, Part ITT, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VI. French Novels. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Conclusion. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SZEGEDIN. Personal Notes. 
DEATH OF MAJOR WIGRAM BATTYE, 

BANK FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES, 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S MOTION. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. XIV. 
is published this day, 1s., containing : 
THE LOST SECRET OF THE COCOS GROUP. 
THE TWO MRS. SCUDAMORES 
BATES’S TOUR. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform 


and Complete Edition. Handsomely printed in a New Type, 19 vols. crown 
8vo. £4 15s, 


ROMOLA. 2 vols. 
SILAS MARNER—THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. 
FELIX HOLT. 2 vols. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols, 
DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols, 
THE SPANISH GYPSY. 1 vol. 
JUBAL ; and other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 
Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 
eon Ot tful, edition of George Eliot's Works. In size, type, and paper, everything that 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 


Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, ate or in 5 vols. 
elegantly bound, half calf, 33s. 6d. ; also sold separately, viz. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT. 3s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s, 

SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 

ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. 

DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6d, 

MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. By M. F. Rem. ant 
University Local Examinations. Fep. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By Roserr 


Fit, D.D., LL.D., , Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinb h 5 
‘Author of “ "‘Theism,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, [This day.” 


DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION : 


Personal Experiences of the late War in the United States. By General 
RICHARD TayLor, U.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JuLIaAN SrurGis, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“ Mr, Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &, 3 vols, (Ina few days. 


THE HOUSE of LYS ; One Book of its 


History. By Major-General W. mane, late of the Royal Engineers, 
Author of “ Guilty, or Not Guile? 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


“ The love scenes straightforward, refined, and touching; his characters ha’ modest, 


SAUL WEIR. (The CheveJley Novels. 


the Author of 2 vols. large 8vo. with 12 
by F. Barnard, cloth, 16s. 


DELICIA. By the Author of “ Miss Molly, » 
[Immediatily. 


“ Eugenie,” &c. 1 vol. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND “— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 8vo. 14s. 
MACVEY NAPIER’S “CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. Edited by his Son, MacvEY NAPIER. 

As Editor of the Encyclopedia Bri‘annica and the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Napier had an extensive correspondence with literary men, and 
this selection includes Letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle. Lord Macaulay, 
Lytton, J. 8. Mill, Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and 
many ethers. 


F{DUCATION : its Principles and Practice. 


As Developed by Grorcg Compe, Author of “ The Constitution of Man.” 
Collected and Edited by Wutu1am JoLtLy, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 15s. (Vow ready. 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. Being the Arnold Prize Essay at Oxford for 1879. By W.T. 
ARNOLD, B.A. Crown 8vo. 63. [Yow ready. 


‘THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the Very 


Rev. C. J. VauGHas, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. 
Extra fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Yow ready. 


REEKS and GOTHS: a Study on the 


Runes. By Isaac Tayior, M.A., LL.D., Author of ** Words and Places,” 
* Etruscan Researches,” &c. 8vo, 9s. [Now ready. 


LIFE of CHARLES J. MATHEWS. 


Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by CHARLES DickENS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Shorily. 


NORTHWARD HO! a consecutive Narrative 


of the varions Attempts to reach the North Pole. By Captain A. H. 
MARKHAM, R.N. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. (Shortly. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


F.R.S., &e. 
ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8vo. 


(Shortly. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 8vo. [Shortly. 


‘[HE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By H. CaLpERwoopD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 12s, [Yow ready. 


A DEFENCE of PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT. 


By A. J. Batrour, M.P. 8vo. (Shortly. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By Henry A. Bricut. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Vow ready. 


]{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


MORLEY. 
SPENSER. By the Dean of Sr. Pavr’s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THACKERAY, By Antnoyy Trottorr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 
Previously published, each 2s. 6d. 

BURNS. By Principal SHarrRPp—DEFOE. By W. Minro—HUME. By 
Professor HuxteY—GOLDSMITH. By Wma. BiackK—SHELLEY. By 
J. A. Symoxps—GIBBON. By J. C. Mortson—SCOTT. By R. H. 
By Leste STEPHEN. 

Others to follow. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXVI. (for JUNE). 
CONTENTS : 


1. THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By 
the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

2. “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 41—44, 

3. BURNS’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witttam Jack. 
No. IV. 


4. THE YOUNG WOMEN IN OUR WORKHOUSES. By Mrs. Barverr. 


4. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. By Epwanp A. Freeman, D.C.L., | 


LL.D. V.—Outer Syracuse. 
4. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
1.—An American View, by S. S. Conant. 
IL—An Englishman's View of the Foregoing. 
7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 27 and 28. 
8 LORD DERBY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 1876—1878. By T. Wemyss 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


| IFE of VICTOR EMMANUEL II., First 
KING of ITALY. By G. 8. GopKry. 
“Mr. Godkin has attempted only a biography, but has given us an 
extremely clear and interesting...... history of one of the most important 
changes of later times.” —Zraminer. 


BALLADS and SONNETS. By Atexanper 


ANDERSON (“ Surfaceman”), Crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


FIELD GEOLOGY, OUTLINES of. By 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, &c., at Edinburgh. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


WACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CATULLUS.—SELECT POEMS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by F. P. Suvpson, B.A. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AESCHYLUS.—PERS.Z, Edited by A. O. Prickarp, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. * [Now ready. 


(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND: Lectures 


on. By M. J.Guesr. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 6s. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by Joun 


RICHARD GREEN. Fep. 8vo. each Is. 

Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. are now issuing a 
Series of small Volumes upon some of the principal Writers, Classical and 
English, whose Works form subjects of Study in our Schools. The main 
object of the Series is Educational, care being taken to impart information 
in @ systematic and thorough way, while an intelligent interest in the 
Writers and their Works is sought to be aroused by a clear and attractive 
style of treatment. 

Prepared in the first instance for School Use, the Books will appeal also 
to the class of Students who are touched by the various movements for 
University Extension, by Local Examinations, &c, 


Now ready. 
EURIPIDES. By Professor Manarry. 


MILTON. By the Rev. Stoprorp A, Brooxe, 
Others to follow. 


Now ready, Vol. III. 8vo. with 4 Maps, 16s. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
PURITAN ENGLAND—THE REVOLUTION. 
Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND-FOREIGN KINGS—THE CHARTER— THE 
PARLIAMENT. with 8 Maps, 16s. 
Vol. II. THE MONARCHY—THE RESTORATION. lés. 

** It is full of thought and suggestion, and fully up to the level of presert 
historical criticism. The materials are most cleverly put together : the facts 
are exceedingly well marshalled. It never allows the interest to flag for an 
instant ; and it remains, along with Mr. Green’s earlier books, by far the 
most graphic sketch of English history that exists.”— Academy. 

** His book, both in its aims and its accomplishments, rises far beyond 
any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the popular view of 
English history for some time to come.”—Zzaminer. 


A. CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By 


C. B. CLarKE, M.A., F.G.S. New Edition, with 18 Coloured Maps, fep. 
Svo. 3s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. V. GLAUCUS. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Next week. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arrangei, with Notes, by R. C. Trencu, D.D., 
aE of Dublin, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, extra fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 


"THE SEVEN KINGS of ROME. With 


Grammatical Notes and Vocabularies. By J. WricuTt, M.A. New Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


GCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 


and FAMILIES. Fifth Series. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By CHARLorre M. 
Yonce. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d.; with Comments, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


FREE TRADE, RECIPROCITY, AND PROTECTION. 


FYREE TRADE and PROTECTION: an 


Inquiry into the Causes which haye retarded the general adoption of Free 
Trade since its Introduction into England. By Professor Fawcerr, M.P. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“Mr. Fawcett brings to the task not merely the trained skill of an 
accomplished expert, but an acquaintance with practical politics, in which 


few economists have rivalled him, and a judicial candour in which he has 
b.en surpassed by none... .. We commend the whole volume to the careful 
attention of all who are interested in the most pressing economic problems 
of the time.” —Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Purish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 31,1879. 
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